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HOME ON A FURLOUGH. 

This beautiful STEEL ENGRAVING, painted by Schuasele and engraved by Sartain, is having an 
immense sale, and is considered by all who have seon it as one of the finest specimens of engraving 
ever gotten out in this country. 


EVERY SOLDIER'S FAMILY SHOULD HAVE A COPY. 
Svery Loyal Household Should Have a Copy. 
Tn fact every family who has a father, husband, or son, battling for his country, will appreciate and 


should possess 
HOME ON A FURLOUGH, 
It will always be a beautiful memorial of the anxious days and years of rebellion and war. This 
Engraving is sold exclusively by agents. 
DISABLED SOLDIERS 
and others will find this the most pleasant and profiable agency they can undertake. We give ex- 
elusive territory, and will give particulars of agency on application, 

We print this plate on a 19 by 24 sheet, suitable for framing, and will send a specimen copy by mail 
free, on receipt of the price, $2.50, which is about one half the price usually charged for engravings of 
this character. 

For particulars address BRADLEY & CO., Publishers, 
, No. 66 NORTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 





Asa work of art this engraving stands among — and as such, commends itself to 
the highest of American productions, and is a = the patriotic and the loyal.— Rochester Democrat. 
fitted not only to adorn and beautify the American “ . cachet , 
home, but it Eeeaks volumes to every loyal heart.— * be lead vey tye Polk ge seg es pr ad 
Arthur's Home Magasine, ‘appropriate memento of one who is away to the 
To the thousands of families in which we trust > war, and the great lesson it teaches, of fidelity to 
its scenes are to be soon repeated, by a happy re- > Country and to Home, will be ample compensation 
turn from the wars of loved members, this engrav- ( for the cost of its purchase.—New York Tribune. 
ing will have an interest even greaterthanits high$ Jt will adorn thousands of loyal homesteads.— 
artistic value, and we predict for it an extensive > Philadelphia Press. : 
sale. Rochester Evening Express, ¢ The grouping of the figures is graceful and beau- 
We recommend this touching pieture to all §tiful, beyond oriticism, reflecting much credit upon 
friends of the brave soldier. Asa work of art it is 2 the Artist, Scausseie, of this city. The engray- 
very fine. Sartain’s name appended to it is a suffi-2ing is admirably executed by Santain.—Philan 
cient guarantee of this, oreover it Is truly an? delphia Inquirer. 
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DESIGNS FOR HANDKERCHIEFS 


EDGING. 





COME BAGK TO ME. 
SONG. 
POETRY BY J. HAY DEBBIN. 
Arranged for the Piano Forte for ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE. 


Allegro Moderato. 
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Come back to me, whenpleasuresthatnow woothee Shallbring thee 
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I'll share thy grief 
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call to thee by that pure love 


I bore thee, That love unchanged, Come 
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Come back to me, for summer friends will leave thee 
Alone to meet the coming winter's shower; 
The trusted most will yet the most deceive thee— 
Thou'lt find a thorn where thou hast sought a 
flower. 
Come beck to me—thy image still is beaming, 
Enshrin’d in Nature's inmost sanctuary, 
As some bright star through midnight darkness 
gleaming, 
To light the way.—Come back, come back to me! 


Come back to me when joys are failing round thee. 
And air-built castles fall like autumn leaves : 
I'll weave anew the ties of love which bound 

thee— 
The brightest web which loving mem'ry weaves. 
Oh! come to me, nor aught of earthly sorrow 
Shall wake a sigh or cast a shade on thee; 
The light of Hope shall cheer the dawning morrow, 
And shine through life.—Come back, come back 


to me!” 
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ENLISTED. 


BY SARAH 


J. FOSTER. 


The autumn, crowned with gold and gems, - 


and robed with purple and silvery mists, came 
at last. Nature heeded not the throes of the 
nation, but all the while that the heart of the 
wavering and untried army was pulsing too 
and fro; while the home hearts were torn with 
eontending hopes and fears—all this long 
while she had gone on, quietly painting her 
wondrous harvest-pictures with the strangely 

adapted chemistry of sun and rain. All the 

while she was writing in emerald lines on the 

rough brown fields the needed counsel: ‘Trust 

in the Lord, and do good; so shalt thou dwell 

in the land, and verily thou shalt be fed.”’ But ¢ 
we read it not till the winds put aside the 

robes of the corn and flashed it upon our faith- 

less vision in golden letters. Then indeed in 

our homes were set out the festal boards, and 

the broken family circles gathered around, but 

mingled tears even with their giving of thanks. ‘ 
But this passed away, and the autumn grew 

wan and pale and cast aside her jewels as her 

reign neared its closing. 

As the days lost their brightness, faint 
hearts failed and grew sick. All summer they 
had hoped for peace, but it came not. Now 
the cold, white-shrouded winter was coming 
on, and yet they looked in vain for the dove 
and the olive branch. 

So, dear reader, please not to think that> 
Alder Glen was a place of secession sympathies 
because we were very sad when, one dull No-~ 
vember day, a placard calling for recruits 
added to the gloom of the gray, leaden sky, by ° 
suggesting that before spring should put away ‘ 
the winter clouds with her soft fingers, and coax . 
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the trees and shrubs to bud and bloom again 
some of our loved ones might be watching her 
earlier flitting beneath a Southern sky. 

But our sad hearts were not to be the 
arbiters of the nation’s need, and one after 
another, whose names were our household 
words, whose sunny eyes and glad smiles made 
the light of our firesides, went to the little 
dingy recruiting office and, almost before we 
knew it, slipped away from our clasping 
hands. 

Baltimore, Bull Run, and Big Bethel had 
laden our spirits with gloom. In time we came 
to feel for al/ who enlisted beneath the starry 
banner, because of our kindred who were 
among the number. They were going out from 
us to battle for the right amid certain dangers 
Wounds, death, imprisonment; we dared not 
think of them, and therefore our hearts grew 
tender towards all who chose to brave them 
for the sake of truth and liberty. In all towns 
there are some who are under a kind of social 
ban. But, when such stood side by side with 
our brothers under the glorious ‘red, white 
and blue,” this was forgotten, and in that 
bond, they were all kindred. You have felt 
just so, and I need make no apology for telling 
you a very simple tale of one of these outcasts, 
who was saved from utter ruin by the smoke 
and fire of our present struggle. 

‘*Well, my boy, shall I have your name?” 
and the officer looked up at an unkempt, 
ragged youth, who lingered last that night by 
his desk. 

“I don no. Don’t spose anybody'll care 
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348 ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE. 
anyway,’ responded John Knight, half sul- ‘ ‘“‘How long will it take you to learn?” he 
lenly asked, good humoredly. 
He was the oldest son of a noted thief, horse) “ Write it out for me and I'll try.” 
jockey, and vagabond generally. It was not’ So the name was written and Captain Still- 
known to the villagers that John’s own mother )man waited patiently, though it was late, while 
was an excellent woman, whom disappointment, (John, awkwardly and fearfully, attempted to 
neglect, and abuse had hurried to an early 6 copy the plain, clearly cut letters. It was 
grave. His father had afterwards married a‘ hard work, but at length he earned the com- 
woman whose habits and impulses were akin ?mendation: ‘That will do very well.” 
to his own; and classed with the rude, lawless§ ‘‘ Will it, really?” and he eyed the cramped 
family that sprang from such a union, poor: lines a little doubtfully. 
John came up by himself, all the better part ofS ‘Yes, as well as half that are here,’ re- 
his nature turned to gall and wormwood be-< turned the captain, exhibiting his book. 
cause of scorn and neglect. Abased, both at) So John held the little slip—his copy—just 
home and abroad, his kindly feelings were above where he was to sign, and slowly and 
nearly dead even then. He could read a little ? laboriously executed an imitation. 
but had nothing to read. He would not goto ‘‘ Well done,” cried the captain, raining on 
school, and knew not how to write, could not? the mame a black shower of blotting powder. 
have told what county or State he lived in. )‘* With such good gift as you’ve got I don’t see 
Ife was almost totally ignorant, for, in the why you never learned before.” 
dark by-way where fate had left him, he had ‘¢ Because’’—returned John. ‘Well, there 
lost his hold on ambition, and without her (was reason enough, but I will learn, after this. 
guidance his hands had dropped nerveless by ?I never’ll be catched so ag’in.” 
his side. > ‘Your best way would be to buy set of 
The past few weeks had tried him sorely. ¢ Payson, Dunton, and Scribner’s writing books. 
He had seen youths of his own age go forth to) The copies are all in them, and a set of them 
join the strife, baptized with fond, parental ¢ would soon learn you a good hand.” 
tears, loved, and wept over, and prayed for by) Captain Stillman volunteered this while ar- 
all who knew them. The excitement touched ‘ ranging to leave the office. 
him too, but he asked himself, ‘who would? «What's the name? I'll try and remember 
care for me if I should go?”’ And asking that, Sif you'll tell me ag'in,” 
he felt that it was harder to leave nobody than¢ The name was slowly repeated, and memory 
to part with the fondest friends. So he stood ) engraved it on John’s brain for future use. He 
gloomily pondering until Captain Stillman (went out and wended his way homeward. His 
asked him again—‘“ Shall I have your name?” ? father was intoxicated and at the height of a 
““Yes—I don’t care. Put it down—John 5 fierce broil with his wretched stepmother when 
Knight.” (he stealthily opened the door. Noiselessly he 
Captain Stillman offered pen, ink, and the )stole up to the unfinished chamber where he 
book for his signature. A hot blush crept up § slept. One of his half brothers shared his rude 
his brown cheek as he shook his head to indi-? couch, but was fast asleep. 
cate his inability to comply with the mute re-{ John had always felt a sort of reverence for 
quest. <the mother whose prayers were his earliest re- 
«Very well, you can make your mark,” re-/membrance. But this night she seemed nearer 
plied the captain. ‘than for years before. Hope, pride, and am- 
“ What for?” 2 bition were joining hands to lift him above the 
«Oh, that must be done unless you can sign ‘ lowly present, bringing him into a closer com- 
your name.” emunion with the far-off past. Thrust away 
Inyoluntarily John stayed the officer’s hand. S under the eves were a few books that used to 
Pride awoke, for it had only slept in his heart. ¢ be his mother’s. Among them was her Bible. 
He exclaimed— 2 Groping in the darkness he found it and rever- 
«IT can’t, I wont do that.” Sently kissed the dust-laden covers. But all 
‘‘Easy, my boy, you wont give up for ) search for match or lamp was unavailing, un- 
that.” Sless he would expose himself to the angry 
“I never thought anything about it, but I'll 2 tempest below. This he could not do. So he 
write my own name or I wont enlist.” > crouched there in the darkness, weeping over 
Captain Stillman saw that John was in¢the Book of books, and breathing muttered 
earnest. >wishes, which the waiting angels doubtless 
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translated into prayers. A motion, a smothered 
curse from the dreamer in the bed beside him, 
awoke poor John from his revery at last to 
find himself numb and chill with the cold. Still 
his mother seemed to bid him not to press a 
prayerless couch that night. Kneeling on the 
rough floor he essayed the Lord’s Prayer, 
which had been one of the lessons of his in- 
fancy. It had been effaced from the tablets of 
memory, and he strove to recall it in vain. So 
he began— 
“ Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep.” 

Again his memory failed. The rest was but 
a vague idea. Yet his thoughts were in them- 
selves prayers, And in this frame of mind he 
laid down to sleep. From the room below 
came stifled oaths and imprecations, but they 
did not now fire his heart to frenzy. Angry 
feelings did indeed rise, but he forced them 
down with the thought that, on the morrow, 
he might perhaps be far away, that certainly 
he need not be there. A half fear that his 
father might oppose his going just crossed his 
mind, but other boys enlisted, as he had done, 
without leave, and usually no trouble had been 
made. And ere long he fell asleep to dream 
that his mother, robed in floating gossamer, 
and crowned with radiant stars, came and 
stood by his bedside. She bent over his lowly 
couch, and her angel wings fanned his heated 
brow. 


son? Who shall say that she did not truly 
whisper in his ear the loving counsels which 
he could never forget? So, in his dream, he 
pledged himself to lead an honorable and vir- 
tuous life in the far-off camp, and the white 
wings swept low on his pillow, and the loving 
lips kissed his forehead. Happy and peaceful 
he awoke at last. Was the room indeed flooded 
with angelic glory? John almost believed 
that it was. A northwest wind had torn away 
the leaden gray cloud screen, and the moon, 
nearly at the full, filled the room with a mild, 
silvery radiance, which beautified and trans- 
figured even the rudest accessories of the rude 
chamber. Up through the rude stairway came 
the heavy, sonorous breathing of the wretched 
creatures below. It grated harshly upon the 
ears which had but just listened to angel whis- 
pers. What could he do to drive away the 
sound that was so unwelcome? At the mo- 


ment he chanced to think of the Bible which < 


It lay on the 
Per- 


he could not read on retiring. 
window ledge within reach of his hand. 


ENLISTED. 


lt seemed real, and who shall say that. 
she was not there as the guardian angel of her 5 


349 


So he took it and opened it, with 


Yes, he could see, by holding 
And slowly he spelled 


few words. 
reverent touch. 
it close to his eyes. 
out— . 

‘*And whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, 
that will I do, that the Father may be glorified 
in the Son.” 

“If ye shall ask anything in my name, I 
will do it.”’ 

“If ye love me, keep my commandments.” 

‘* And I will pray the Father, and he shall 
give you another Comforter, that he may abide 


¢ with you forever.” 


By that time his eyes failed in the uncer- 
tain moonlight. But he had found food for 
thought—food that fed his worn and weary 
soul until the morning dawn, for he could sleep 
no more. 

You do not want to hear of the rising of the 
drunkard’s family to profanethe bright sunlight 
of the next day. They saw no beauty in the 
piles on piles of pearl-white clouds that sailed 
majestically before the wind. But to John 
they seemed like the angel wings which but 
last night had fanned his brow. His mood 
was too quiet and peaceful to brave contention, 
and he could not venture to tell of his enlist- 
ment, until at their late, ill-arranged breakfast, 
his father began to reproach him for coward- 
ice in no measured tones, telling him that he 
would enlist if he had a spark of manhood. 

“I am going,” said John, coolly.” P 

‘‘T shall believe it when I see you start,” 
was the reply. 

‘Do you really want me to go?” asked 
John. 

“Yes ’ responded the father, with a 
fierce oath, and he rehearsed several instances 
where village boys had paid the debts of their 
parents with their money. 

“Well, I enlisted last night, and may go 
pretty soon,”’ ventured the boy. 

«« There wont any recruits go short of a week 
from this,’ asserted the father, who believed 
what he said, for a few were then quartered at 
the village tavern waiting for others to join 
them before going to camp. 

But a new idea had dawned upon John’s 
mind, and he waited to hear no more. Hur- 
rying to the recruiting office, he asked Captain 
Stillman if he could see him alone, several 
being there when he entered. 

‘Certainly,’ was.the pleasant response, 
and the obliging officer led the way to a little 
back room. Then they talked long and earn- 


‘estly, while the gradually increasing crowd in 


aps, in the moonbeams, he could spell out a) the office wondered what it could all mean. 
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By and by Captain Stillman opened the na by awakening self-respect, was teaching 
and came out with John, saying as he did so— : him politeness. 
“That is your best way, and I'll manage ? Four days from that time John was with his 
affairs for you,” which did not serve to capes regiment, doing guard duty in the railroad bri- 
their curiosity in the least. 2gade. He had followed Captain Stillman’s ad- 
From the office John took his way home- § viee about the writing books, but he soon found 
ward. His father was already gone to procure¢ himself in need of further help. This he 
his morning dram, and he did not meet his > might not have ventured to seek, but for a 
stepmother or the children as he went up¢ fact which made him anxious to write as soon 
stairs. The Bible, in which he had read the?as he could to Mrs. Stebbins. One day his 
night before, would be too large to carry, but‘ messmate, a gay, lively, but good-hearted fel- 
among his mother’s books he found a hymn- low, picked up his Bible after he had laid it 
book, and that he thought he might take. > down, and turning over the leaves, read the 
There was nothing else to obtain, as no part of¢nmame in the first part. ‘Mary Cash,” ex 
his scanty wardrobe would be of the slightest > claimed he; ‘who is she !—your lady-love ? 
service; 80, kneeling by the bedside to think (She ought to have given you a nicer Bible than 
a prayer, and again kissing the old Bible, > this musty old affair.” 
which seemed nearer to his mother than aught$ ‘Is that name Mary Cash? Are you cer- 
else, he stole down stairs and out of doors 2 tain?” cried John, pallid with excitement. 
again, and the noon stage bore him away § “Why, yes; can't you read writing? 
towards the camp-ground, where the ingather- ¢ What’s the matter?” and Harry Lovett, looked 
ing recruits of the —— Regiment were await->very curious to know what had excited his 
ing transportation to the front. Long before‘ friend so much. 
the early night-shadows wrapped the earth? “Til tell you all about it,” said John, 
again in gloom, he was safely installed in his § 2 dropping his voice to a confidential tone, and 
snug barrack. 2 drawing nearer to his comrade’s side. ‘* My 
Jacob Knight, John’s father, seldom knew of) father isn’t anybody ; nobody likes him; but 
his son’s whereabouts, for it had always been({my own mother was an angel. I can just 
John’s habit to avoid contest with the family ?remember her, for she died when I was five 
as much as possible. The next morning the} years old. We lived in Sanford then, and 
truant was missed, and iby the second night / pretty soon father married again, a woman 
the father found himself thoroughly outwitted. 5 worse than he ever was, and since we've lived in 
His son had with his bounty, paid, through ¢ Alder Glen, everybody has seemed to hate us 
Captain Stillman as agent, several debts of long Sall, and so I couldn’t bear to goto school. I 
standing, and had left the most of his wages‘ dof’t know anything, only mother learnt me 
on draught at the store for the family’s sup- ¢to read. I can’t write a word, nor read writ- 
port. The money was not to be in the hands‘ing; but, what can it mean, Hal !—* Mary 
of a rum-seller. Food and clothing it might ? Cash’ used to be my mother's name!” 
procure, but not liquor. Such an arrange-$ ‘ Where did you get the book ?” 
ment but ill-pleased the inebriate, while John? “An old lady gave it to me, and said that it 
at once stepped to a higher plane in the esti- ‘used to be hers before she was married.” 
mation of the village, when his noble and( And you don't know that she was any 
sensible disposition of his money was under- ? relation ?” 
stood by them. One after another, visiting ¢ Don’t know anything about it.” 
friends in camp would inquire for him, and 2 You must write and find out.” 
one good old Jady, just as he was starting forS «I want to. Will you help me learn how 
the front, slipped iuto his hand a small Bible, oto write? You know I just told you I didn't 
saying—* There, take this and read it. 1t wasSknow how. I've been trying to learn myself, 
mine before I was married, but if it will do withowt telling anybody ; but it’s slow work, 
you as much good as it has done me, I shant ?all alone so,” and John looked sad. 
be sorry that I’ve given it away. You’veS “I'll help you; here’s for beginning!” 
began first-rate; I know all about it; write ?returned Harry, opening his writing case, and 
and tell me how you get along. You knowSselecting a good pen. And daily after that, in 
me; Mrs. Jotham Stebbins, Alder Glen ; that’s 0 their leisure hours, were the writing lessons 
my direction.” renewed. Harry was a patient teacher, and 
«“ Thank you, ma’am. I'll write, as soon as( John’s earnestness made him an apt pupil. 
I gan,” replied John, touching his cap. Atten- But it was long before the letter could be dis- 















ENLI 
patched to Alder Glen. It went at last, how- 
ever, one warm, life-inspiring day in early 
spring, the very day that the regiment was 


relieved from the irksome and dispiriting duty . 


of guarding the railroad. 

Mrs. Stebbins was ‘ cleaning house’ 
it came, 
her checked apron, and went to hunt up her 
spectacles. Ah! the glasses needed wiping 
many times before the letter was all read, for 
nothing so pierces the heart as does a re- 
proachful memory. And what did she re- 
call ? 

Memory went back to her youthful days. It 


’ when 


showed her the old farmhouse home, and re-. 


newed the play-days of herself and her only 
brother. But it stopped not there. It went 
on, on, until bitter estrangements came; until 
love and love's intimacy died out. Then her 
brother removed, she knew not whither, and 
she married and came to Alder Glen. She had 
thought of him many times, but had set the 


thought aside with a wish and a prayer, for’ 
she had long since trusted in Christ, and hoped ¢ 


to meet him in a better world. Now memory’s 
founts were stirred again. In his letter, John 
Knight had garnered the recollections of his 
mother, which had so long kept alive a germ 


of purity in his desolate heart. He had told 


too the little that he knew of her family, and | 


Mrs. Stebbins knew then why a voice in her 
heart had bldden her be kind to the boy ; for, 
reading that letter, she knew that his mother 
was the child of her brother, and the name— 
her own!—Mary Cash! was in itself a pledge 
of forgiveness—the only pledge for which she 
could hope, for he had slumbered long in the 
silent grave. E 

More thanan hour Mrs. Stebbins wept over the 


letter; then, forgetting the household disorder, ¢ 


leaving brush, dust-pan, broom, pail and mop 
unheeded, while the spring wind whisked and 
twirled her forgotten rugs and carpets on the 
high, double line in the back yard, she sat 
down and wrote a long, loving reply to John’s 
first letter. She had much to tell him, for he 
had not heard a word since leaving home 
Perhaps she did not know that, but she 
was certain, that whatever his comrades 
had told him, no kind epistle had been 
penned, taking the sting from the wounds it 
made. So she wrote that his father, after his 
departure, had been drinking worse than ever, 
turning all his own efforts to the supplying of 
liquor, until, three weeks before, his wretched, 
wasted life had slipped away from his grasp, 
as was fitting, amid the shrieking and moan- 


She wiped her steaming hands on‘ 


STED. 


‘ing of a wild tempest. Only a day or two 
dlater, while he was yet unburied, his children 
had been attacked with searlatina, and three 
of them had left the shadows of life, while it 
»might be Aoped that their souls were yet 
child-like. The worthless mother and the one 
remaining child, it was said, had gone but the 
‘day before, no one knew whither, in company 
with a strolling vagabond. Then she told him 
, that, if he would send her an order, she would 
take charge of his wages until his return, 
closing with many kind words, and much 
loving counsel, and signing herself ‘ Aunt 
Mary,” after she had, in a few sentences, dis- 
entangled the thread of consanguinity. 

In due time it reached camp, and Harry 
Lovett, as he aided to read it, pronounced the 
whole affair ‘‘as good as a story,” but softened 
his mirthful tone as John bowed his head and 
wept over the close of a wasted life. But he 
could not weep long, for the joy of a new 
relationship healed and soothed his long-tried 
spirit. 

Captain Stillman had, but a day or two 
before, returned to the regiment, having been 
promoted to the place of Lieutenant-Colonel, 
and to him John went for advice, which was 
freely given, and as readily taken. By his 
aid, the monthly instalment which John could 
epare from his wages was securely invested, and 
in obedience to his counsel a part of the remain 
der was expended in books, which being well 
studied, stimulated the mind of the long undis- 
ciplined youth to a healthy and rapid growth 
The regiment often moved as the summer cam- 
paign advanced, and sometimes a book was of 
necessity lost; but usually, divided among his 
comrades, they were safely conveyed from place 
to place. 

Cedar Mountain told its tale of bloodshed 
and suffering, and John was among those who 
“nobly acted his part there ; but he came out 
unscathed. Not so fortunate was Harry 

Lovett, who fell with a shattered knee-joint. 

“‘ Write to my sister, ‘Nellie Lovett, Branch- 
ville.’ She'll break it to mother best,’’ he 
whispered, as John, with others, bore him 
from the field. ’ 

Ere John could promise, a comrade who had 
a slight acquaintance, and who perhaps 
thought himself addressed, promised to send 
the necessary letter. It was sent, carrying 

,gloom to two loving hearts in a far-off New 
> England home; but even they little thought of 
the sequel—in all their fears, imagined not that 
’ Harry’s hospital couch was a death-bed. But 


so it was. The wounded limb would not heal 
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without amputation, and he never rallied sufli- 
ciently to bear that ordeal. 
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festering gangrene, which ate away life after 


‘life. 


Hearing that his friend could not live, John, 


obtained a few days’ leave of absence, and 
hastened to his bedside. He was just in time to 
soothe poor Harry’s last hours—to receive his 
last messages of deathless affection for ‘* Mother 
and Nellie,” 
from his forehead, and close tenderly the 
dimmed eyes when all was over. 
a short curl from the cold, still head, and put- 
ting up, with reverent care, the few cherished 


keepsakes which he found, sent all, with a‘ 


short sympathetic note, to the mother and 
He did not know that the chaplain of 
the hospital wrote a long letter, telling how 
Harry had, in sleep and delirium, moaned for 
the comrade who came to him at last, not 
because he knew of those prayers and entreat- 
bat because he had loved him like a 
brother; and telling, too, of the fond care and 
mournful tenderness of the soldier-friend. 
Mrs. Lovett and Nellie remembered that 
Harry had, in his letters from camp, made 
frequent mention of John Knight, and when 
the first pangs of grief were over, they wrote 
to him a message that welled up from full 


sister. 


ies, 


and to kiss away the death-damps 


Then he cut, 


hearts, and was a pleasant surprise when, with ; 
Aunt Mary’s last, it was put into John Knight's‘ 


hand, for it found him, too, on a hospital 
couch, and its loving utterances seemed to 
soothe his weariness and to cool his heated 
brow like the soft touch of the angel-wings 
which sometimes swept past him in dreams. 


** 1 believe that my dear boy was a Christian, . 
and therefore | dare not mourn as one without | 


hope. 
High? Surely such faithful affection as yours 
must be borne of the Spirit of Christ? Can 
you not tell me that it is s0?—that you are 
indeed a child of God.” 

So wrote the bereaved mother, and in that 
hour John Knight completed the consecration 
which was begun in the hour when he knelt in 
darkness and wept over his mother's Bible. 
But before his unnerved hands could write 
the tidings of his deliverance from sin, a 
second lettey came, written after reading of 
his wound in a paper—a plea that if able he 


Are you too a follower of the Most < 


would come at once to the mother, who would, 


gladly thus repay his kindness to her son. 
Aunt Mary’s husband was ill. She had not 


offered her home to him, and the surgeon and‘ 


chaplain of the hospital both advised his com- 
pliance with the kind invitation. So he went, 
for he needed to eseape from a place where, 
from many wounds and sores, were bred the 


fail not to interpret as they like. 


Ss 


It was the golden noontide of a ripe, 


gorgeous day in early harvest-time, when a 
>dusty stage-coach brought the unknown son— 


the stranger-brother, to Mrs. Lovett’s widowed 
and lowly home. They loved him at once, for 
Harry's sake. He knew it, because they told 
him little artless tales of Harry, which they 
would not have told to a stranger; and most 
of all, because they were willing—ay, even 
anxious to see him use articles which death 
had made too sacred for common use. Nor 
were verbal professions wanting. So a happy 
month wore away, darkened only by sympa- 
thetic shadows, and in a month more he would 
be in camp again, with restored health. But 
one night, almost unheralded, the death-angel 
came. A few brief hours of struggling for 
love’s sake, and with the words—* You will 
take care of Nellie !'’ the mother sank to rest. 
There were visits of sympathetic condolence. 
There was a sad funeral, and then it was 
over. Nellie Lovett was alone. No, not alone, 
for John Knight could not forget his promise ; 
and he its fulfilment unaided- 
Uncles, aunts and cousins stood aloof, holding 
tightly their purse-strings, and only offered 
heart-chilling counsels, asking coldly what she 
would do, but never saying—* Come to us!” 
Yet God had not left her homeless. Aunt 
Mary Stebbins, too, had been watching by the 
entrance of the ‘dark valley.” Her husband, 
after years of suffering with a chrohic disease, 
had passed, one still, rose-tlushed evening, out 
of the farther gate of life, into the mysterious 
Beyond; and from its portal Aunt Mary came 
back with a soul brimming with new sympa- 
thies, which to Branchville 
pledge to the orphan a good home, where the 
little that her mother had left should not be 
wasted, and where she should find both love 
and care. Gladly Nellie Lovett accepted the 
offer, and very soon she was installed in her 


to 


was left 


hurried her to 


new home. 

There is little more to tell, dear reader. Of 
course | do not know just what John Knight 
said to Nellie Lovett the eve before he went 
back to camp, for there were no eyes to see, 
save those of the sweet, tremulous stars, and 
none heard the deep, low-spoken words. But 


2since then one of Nellie’s snowy fingers is 


spanned by a golden circlet, which the gossips 
Yet they 
dare not find fault. Not one is found to con- 
demn, for they can but know that, from the 
hour of his enlistment, John Knight has acted 





MISS 


well and nobly. It is not for you and I to 


know the contents of the precious, white- 
winged missives that weekly find their way to 
the brave, true-hearted soldier. This only I 
know from Nellie, A few weeks since he was 
led down into the baptismal wave by a delegate 
of the Christian Commission, having been led 


to thus boldly enlist under the blood-stained 


MISS 
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When 
at home (for he had a home) he had not dared 


banner of Priffee Emmanuel. he was 
to profess Christ, lest he should dishonor the 
name; but now, trusting in God, he has made 
a second enlistment, and, as he rose by the 
first, from nothingness to real nobility, may 
we not hope that from the second he will ascend 
to the highest type of Christian manhood? 


ING. 


HING AND WAITING.” 


Richard's furlough would expire upon the 
morrow. We were to have him with us one day 
longer—only one day 


dared not look. 


and beyond that we 


We rose up under a shadow that deepened 
as the hours We felt stifled 
oppressed, as we do upon those days when the 


went on. and 
clouds hang low over the earth and the mist 
strings its silver beadwork on every bough and 
twig, and we know that there must fall heavy 
rains and blow violent winds ere the sky can 
be clear and the air fresh and pure once more 
Sometimes, unable to bear the pressure with 
composure, we escaped into solitude, and 
wrestled with ourselves in the effort to become 
tranquil, and in some sense ready for the wait 
ing trial; but an instant’s sullen calm was all 
our reward, and the clouds gathered about us 
thicker, blacker and more threatening than 
before, and we bowed down helplessly, ery- 
ing -** lt must come—it must come! We can 
hold back the storm for a litule, but it must 
come at last.’’ 

Our had 


We gave him up 


first parting with Richard not 
seemed so terrible a thing 
prayerfally, with a sort of solemn joy and ex 
ultation in the sacrifice, magnifying in our 
hearts the value of our gift, for he whom we 
knew to be so noble and brave could strike no 
feeble blow, we thought, in defence of his 
up to 
pitch of enthusiasm in those days that dead 
We 
had experienced none of the horrors of the 
war. We thought only of the glory of sacri- 


ficing in so noble a cause—and it did not 


country. Our hearts were wrought 4 


ened, in some sense, the pain of parting. 


appear to us then, such faith had we in the 
power of truth, that the conflict could last 
long. God is on the side of right, we said, and 
must speedily prevail. We did not 
evil powers would combine to delay and sub- 


see what 


\ 


vert the end for which true lovers of liberty 


toiling; how base, unscrupu 


were earnestly 
lous men, hesitating at no means to advance 
their own selfish interests, would take advan 
tage of this hour of their country’s peril and 
need to accomplish their unholy purposes ; how 
like Judas, 


betray truth into the hands of 


with a kiss, 
the 
at 


unfaithful servants, 
would 
faint-hearted 


enemy; how 


* many 


ones, 
frighted by the darkness of the times, would 
drop their weapons and desert their posts, 
Let u 
We 


did not consider that, though God be mani 


crying, “Avast! We cannot conquer. 


have done with this unholy bloodshed!” 


festly upon the side of truth, yet He establishes 
it in the earth only through the instrumentality 
of men; and that, if there be inefficiency and 


a want of adaptation in the instruments, the 
work i 


must necessarily suffer delay in its 


accomplishment. Poorly have we profited by 
the lessons of these four years of tumult and 
trouble if we have not learned that our success 
has been at all times proportioned to the purity 
of of 

which we have entered 


with 
the 


motive and earnestness purpose 


as a nation into 
conflict, and slow to perceive the truth if we 
have not attributed our temporary defeats and 
present failures to the halting, half-hearted 
support we have given to the cause of justice 
and freedom. Had we unflinchingly, undi 
at whatever cost to ourselves—stead- 
the 


doubt that its triumph would have been sure 


videdly 
fastly maintained right, does any one 
and speedy 

Selfishness, love of ease, lack of unity, mis 
directed sympathy, and weak, not wise lenity, 
have done more to prolong the strife than the 
stubborn resistance and untiring effort of the 
enemy, who, feeling that he could rely neither 
on God nor angels for help in his desperate 
cause (unlike some weak supporters of the 
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truth, who expect the Lord to®give not only 

victory but battle), has fought with an energy, 
a self-abandonment, and an unchangeableness 
of purpose, which, directed upon the side of‘ 
justice, would have shaken the thrones and 
principalities of darkness, and stirred the very 
heavens to praise and acclamation. I believe 
it utterly impossible to maintain ‘strict neu- 
trality” in a contest between right and wrong; 
and I suppose, in this present time, there is 
not one of us, however weak, but has, in some ‘ 
legree or other, helped forward the good or 
the bad cause. Whosoever, therefore, that is > 
disposed to find fault with results, let him give 

an honest, retrospective glance at himself—let | 
him take a calm, impartial survey of his past 

conduct—for in so far as he has not supported 

the true he has encouraged the false (‘* He 

that is not with Me is against Me’’), and to 

some extent is chargeable for the very evils of 

which he complains. 

We were beginning to comprehend dimly ‘ 
the true state of affairs, confessing sadly to 
ourselves that the end was not so near as we 
had at first anticipated, when our Jamie, a 
mere boy in years, but with the lion heart of a 
brave, heroic man knocking in his breast, 
heard a Voice calling out of the cloud, ‘* Where 
ire the defenders of my truth?” and for an- 
swer donned the insignia of God's soldiers, and 
went fearlessly down to the fight. 

That was hard. Our hearts shook with such 
inward agony as we can imagine Abraham's 
did when he lifted up his eyes and beheld afar 
ff the mount on which he was to sacrifice his < 
son Isaac ; but the voice calling out of Heaven . 
to the patriarch was not to be more unques- 
tioningly obeyed than that which spoke in the 
solemn silences of our souls, bidding us lay 
upon the altar of liberty things most sacred 
and precious—oh, how precious, only He who 
giveth and taketh away doth know. 

What a day that was—that last day of: 
Richard’s stay. Within were clouds and drip- 
ping mists, but without were skies that looked , 
as if they never could be swept with storms. | 
Nature seemed spiritualized; worldly sounds 
were hushed; the Heavenly Gates were lifted > 
up, and on ladders of gold the angels of God: 
came down and went up as Jacob beheld them ° 
The kingdoms of the earth and ‘ 
of the heavens scemed melting and mingling ¢ 
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in his dream. 


into one. 

Mid afternoon, we weary pilgrims, having 
made a circuit of the hills and worshipped at ‘ 
all the shrines of beauty, stood under the 
burning maples, facing the western sky, trans- > 
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parent and shining with a light that was “like 
unto a stone most precious, even like a jasper 
stone, clear as crystal.” 
Drop—drop—drop—one after another came 
down the dying leaves, like great splashes of 
blood, upon the white hands of Adah and the 
brown hair of Richard, who stood with head 
reverently uncovered before the presence of 


beauty. Drop—drop—drop—whirling, float- 


cing, glistening in the sunshine, down they fell 


till the ground beneath our feet was reddened 


cas if a battle had been fought there. 


“The fall Richard said, 
dreamily, catching one of the straying waifs 
in his hand. ‘‘ How deeply and beautifully 
significant are these common words which we 
speak with such thoughtless indifference.” 

‘* But not one in all of them is so sweet and 
full of meaning as ‘he spring,” responded 
Madge, whose bright, fresh, hopeful nature 
was like the season she best loved. ‘* Nothing 
could reconcile me the ‘fall’ of all this 
beauty—nothing could comfort me therefor 
but the thought that it will ‘spring’ again. 
What a fearful thing were death if there were 
no resurrection! But now I can even rejoice 
in the passing away of this glory; I can even 
think it worth these radiant 
heavens draped with ashen clouds, and this 
blossoming earth laid under a covering of 
snow, for the joy and exultation that shall 
wing our souls when the chrysalis is broken, 
and a new heaven and a new earth are brought 
forth from the body of the old.” 

“IT wonder,” she added, after a pause, in 
which her thought came slowly back over the 
chasm of winter it had spanned so bravely a 
moment before, ‘‘l wonder, dears, what will 
happen to us between the death and the resur- 
rection of the year.” 

Our hearts gave a quick bound, and then 
stood suddenly still, with a fear born of 
Madge’s innocent wonder. Adah's eyes ran 
up to her husband's face with a startled, 
affrighted look, that plainly told her dread. 
There was but one sorrow in the world for our 
sister Adah. Richard dropped a kiss upon her 
pure white forehead, and covered with his own 
the trembling little hand that lay upon his 
arm. 

‘* Dear wife,”’ he said, ‘‘my path leads down 
into the midst of dangers, ’tis true, but even 


of the year,” 


to 


while to see 


‘there my life is as surely in God’s hands as 


here to-day among these peaceful northern 
hills, where—thank Heaven upon your knees 
morning and night—-the crash and thunder of 
battle are never heard. We cannot go outside 
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the providence of God; He rules—comfort you, 
my dear Adah, with this thought. (od rules, 
and no single soul is called into eternity that 
‘cannot there better than here serve His infi- 


nitely wise purposes. Whatever the event/ 
may be, will you not strive to believe, dear‘ 


9” 


heart, that it is wisely ordered 
He bowed his head low, searching with ten- 


ler eyes the sad, tearful face that lay upon his< 


shoulder. 
“If God should require my life, could you 


not willingly give me up for this world, , 


Adah ?”’ 

** I—I—oh, my God, Richard—I could pray 
for grace to do so.” 

Brother Richard had come forth out of the 
furnace gold seven times refined. We have 


been told of the depraving influences of war, < 


we have been warned of its demoralizing 
effects, but we have noticed that they who 
went into this fight with an honest purpose 
ind a thorough consciousness that it is not 


upon our side a war for dominion, but for the, 


maintenance of a just principle of governance 
and the uprooting of a monstrous sin have, 
come out of it with an increase of virtue and a 
certain dignity and grandeur of chsracter 
which they did not before possess. It is im- 


possible to take a bold stand for the truth and¢ 


not be ennobled and morally strengthened 
thereby. You may quote instances—-a thou 
sand, if you like—where men, apparently from 
motives of purest patriotism, have entered the 


lists against our antagonists, and have come 


up out of the fray with garments defiled by 
evils and loathsome with the stench of corrup 
tion; it may be told you there was not one 
man in the thousand that was not rotten at 


heart from the first, and harbored in his breast / 
8 foe more dangerous than any he had to con-‘ 
tend with in eamp or battle-field, Heaven 
knows the real evils of this war are numerous § 


enough, without laying to its charge any that 
do not legitimately belong to it; and when, 
with the removal of honor and social restraints, 
the inward defilement of a man breaks forth 
and makes loathsome his whole external life, 


¢ 
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‘ partings are cannot wish your pains revived ; 
¢and you who know them not are happiest in 
) your ignorance. Let it pass. We sit with in- 
<drawn breath and tight-clasped hands, while 
the memory of it, like a shadow, goes silently 
over us; but we thank God fervently we have 
not again to descend into the darkness, and 
suffer the agony of the reality. 

Richard was gone. Oh, the wretchedness of 
» the days that came after! The gloom of them 
extended even to little Mat, our hearth sprite, 
our home fairy, who, from her always joyous 
expression, had obtained among us the sobri- 
quet of ‘‘ Merry Eyes.” 

But * Merry Eyes’’ vanished from our midst 
for a time, and in her place a sad-faced, down- 
cast little thing went about with a subdued air, 
whispering her troubles to dolly, her heart- 
confidante, grieving a little withal because of 
her darling’s insensibility, saying often, with 
a grave shake of her sunny head—* Dolly, 
Dolly Marie, I’m astonished that you should 
keep on smiling and smiling and wearing such 
‘red cheeks with papa Richard gone, and Jamie 
down there looking right into the mouths of 
great guns, that when they breathe hard blow 
folks clear out of the world, dolly. Just think 
» of that.’ 

So bearing our burdens of soriow, and our 
sense of loss and pain—always with an un- 


named dread and terror clutching at our 
>hearts—we went down through the sombre 
days of November, and the snows and sleets of 
December, clinging with desperate fondness to 
the hand of the shivering old year, and loth to 
‘let him go, for with all the thrusts and hurts 
> he had given us, he had not wounded us unto 
‘death ; and over his bier we bowed down with 
murmured self-reproaches and penitent tears, 
such as we drop on the cold, white faces of the 
dead, whose counsels we have slighted, and 
whose favors we have contemned. Then we 
rose up and gave our hands to the new guide, 
looking doubtfully into his strange, enigmatic 
’ face, wondering, still with that unspoken dread 
Jand sickness at our hearts, whether it were 
, most of joy or sorrow that he held in store for 


he is a coward who shoulders the blame and? us, whether the path by which he would lead 


i 


burden of his sin upon the opportunity. 


. . 
But I am seeking by every means to evade 


Sus ran most in shadow or in sunshine. And 
with a whispered prayer that, whatever our 


and hold off our dreaded parting with Rich- > lot might be, we might be resigned to the will 


ard, towards which the fleet-footed hours of 
that golden day bore us with fearful swift- 


’ of the Divine One, we took up our walk with 
>the year eighteen hundred and sixty-three, in 


ness. ¢ the beginning of which there came up from the 


Let it pass—let it pass. I should need to, 


»Southwest a noise of battle and a shout of 


dip my pen in heart’s blood to portray the victory, which thrilled with joy the national 


anguish of it, and you who know what such > heart, late so saddened and depressed by the 
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reverses that had befallen our army on the 
Rappahannock. 

Sut through all the tumult of rejoicing we 
who had so much at stake, heard with fail- 
ing hearts the shrieks and dying groans of 
those who fell in that awful fight in the cedar 


thickets by Stone River—sleeping and waking 5 


we heard those agonized cries, and saw, as in 
& vision, the bloody ground strewn with the 
stiffening corses of the slain, into whose faces 
we dared not look lest we should trace the 
noble lineaments of Richard, or discover the 


features of our beardless boy, Jamie, stamped 


with the seal of death. 

Oh, the misery of waiting! Almost any 
suffering can be cheerfully endured if there is 
left an opportunity for action, but to wait—to 
wait! We said, “if the boys come out of the 
fight alive they will write at once, for they will 
know how anxious and troubled we are at 
home, but (oh, how slowly the mails travel 
when we are in suspense, ) it will be a week at 
least before we can hope to hear.” 

How was that week to be gotten over with ? 
In truth we didn’t know. The days rose up 
before us like armed men—seven mighty men, 
each one a very Goliath of the Philistines, 
whom there was no David among us powerful 


enough to conquer. But God fought the battle 5 
of days for us, and one by one the giants dis-? 


appeared like gibbering phantoms, till the seven 
were gone, and then—ihere was no letter. 
And another day came up to be slain—and 
another—and another—and still there was no 
letter. One—two—three—four—oh, the im- 


placable days! we counted the hours of them? 


with soul-sweat and agony—we deluged them 
with tears—we laid siege to them with pray- 
ers—we charged at them with all our imple- 
ments of industry, and yet they stood before 
us mocking and defiant, till God in His good 
providence was pleased to remove them out of 
our way. And at last—there was a letter. 


That letter! We shook it from our hands as°¢ 


if it had been a viper to sting us, when 
we saw the strange superscription—not Rich- 
ard’s—not Jamie’s. What a villainous look it 
bore. Never tell us that the character of a 
letter is not expressed on the face of it. We 


stood eyeing that one fearfully as it lay where > 


nerveless hands had let it fall, until Madge 
came forward, and shuddering all over picked 
it up and placed it silently before father. 
With a heavy sigh he took it, and sinking 
wearily into his chair, tore off the envelope, 
and with shaking hands unfolded the sheet 
from which dropped an inner one mutilated 
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>and blood stained—mother’s last letter to Jamie. 
On the back of it was scrawled in pencil her 
name and address, and underneath in feeble 


characters, almost obliterated by the stain of 


‘blood, these words—‘ Tell mother Jamie fell 

at his post.” 

Oh, it was not for this we had waited—it 
was not for this we had wrestled with the days, 
and prayed them to be gone. Oh, not for this. 
What a moment was that to our little house- 
hold at Rock Ridge. Thou, God, knowest the 
anguish of it. And yet there was no outery— 
no lamentations. Mother, with arms crossed 
on the table before her, and her white face 
bowed down upon them, was moving her lips 
in voiceless prayer; father, with head bent 
‘upon his breast, sat, crumpling in his hand 
the yet unread letter of the stranger; Madge, 
upon her knees was murmuring, in a low voice, 
“Angels in heaven, be pitiful—be pitiful ;” 
Adah, shaking like one in an ague fit, and 
clinging to the chair from which she had 
risen, stood slightly bent forward gazing fear- 
fully at the letter in father’s hand; and poor 
little Mat, only half comprehending the trouble, 
was looking from one to another with fright- 
ened eyes and grieving lip that boded a com- 
‘ing storm of tears. 

‘* Father— Richard.” 

It was Adah that spoke. 

‘My poor child! We had forgotten Rich- 

Sard in our sorrow for Jamie. Sit down—sit 

down. Calm yourself, my daughter. We will 

read the letter; it may tell us something of 

Richard.” 

But it told us nothing excepting that the en- 
closed letter had been found on the body of a 
young soldier lying dead on the battle-field of 
Murfreesboro, and that, guided by the direc- 
tions scrawled thereon, evidently by a dying 
Shand, he, the writer of those brief lines, had 
undertaken the task of breaking to us the in- 
telligence of our loss. 

In substance this was all. No news of 
Richard. Manifestly, no knowledge of him on 
,the writer’s part. Was he living? Was he 
safe? If so, why had not his hand instead 
of a stranger's, informed us of Jamie's 
death ? 

Followed more days of weary waiting. But 
there was not in them the sharp agony of the 
preceding ones. Our hearts were numbed by 
Sthe blow that had been dealt us, and with 

Q dreary expectation we waited the falling of the 

Ssecond stroke. Adah suffered most of all, for 
‘she hoped most, and her daily recurring dis- 

C appointments told sadly upon her. The fever 
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of hope sinks one into the grave more speedily 
than the torpor of despair. 

Weeks went by and no tidings came of the 
missing one. We had corresponded with various 
members of his company, and had exhausted 
every other means by which we could hope 
to obtain any information concerning him, but 
nothing satisfactory, at least, so far as re- 
garded his present welfare, could be gathered. 
Putting together all the bits of information 
which our inquiries had elicited, our know- 
ledge of Richard amounted to just this. He 
had gone into the battle with that true courage 
and strong determination to conquer which is 
born of an immovable faith in the justice of 
the cause espoused, and an abiding trust in 
the watchfulness and loving care of God; and 
he had distinguished himself in the earlier 
part of the action for gallant and intrepid be- 
haviour; but all were not animated by a spirit 
so brave as his. There had been a partial 
defeat of our forces in one portion of the field, 
one of those “slight disasters’ barely noticed 
in the dispatches of ‘‘our special correspond- 
ent,’’ and in the confusion of the disgraceful 
flight which ensued—tush! ‘our special cor- 
respondent’? would not have called it a 
“flight,” but a “falling back,” no one could 
tell definitely what had happened to his com- 
rade. This only could be said with certainty. 
When the muster rolls were called, after the 
fight, Richard did not answer; nor yet could 
it be ascertained that he had been impressd 
into the silent army of the dead. 

Oh, you who can say with assurance, our 
soldier is dead, (and yet liveth,) be comforted, 
be comforted, there is a wo deeper than yours. 
We know it. Is not Jamie’s poor, tired body 
resting peacefully (as his you love rests) under 
the Southern skies, and are not their freed 
spirits—our Jamie's and your Charley’s— 
rejoicing together in the glory and beauty of 
the kingdom of God? But Richard—oh, Rich- 
ard! To lay our heads at night on downy 
pillows, to rise up at morning breathing the 
blessed atmosphere of love, and surrounded 
by all hallowing home influences; to sit down 
to comfortable meals; to gather in broken 
circle around the evening fireside; and to 
think here and there and everywhere of our 
loved one languishing in some wretched prison 
pen, loathsome with disease, and dying of 
slow starvation. Do you know this sorrow? 
God pity you, then. 

Adah drooped and faded from day to day, 
worn out with hoping against hope for that 
which never came. She was a frail creature ‘ 
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always—our sister Adah—with spirit so feebly 
linked to its clayey tenement as to threaten at 
any moment to break its fragile fetters, and 
vanish into heaven. We knew her life in the 
earth could not be long, but pain and grief— 
angels in sorrowing guise—hastened her de- 
parture from us. More slow and languid grew 
her step, fainter thrilled her pulses, lower 
drooped her beautiful head, farther away 
sounded her voice with echo of heavenly music 
in it. 

But hope grew stronger. Richard would 
come. She said it many times a day, as she 
sat, propped up with pillows, searching with 
straining eyes the road that ran down to the 
west, her face brightening with eager expecta- 
tion, when she saw a figure rising over the 
brow of the hill, and fading under the shadow 
of disappointment when she discovered that 
it wore not the blue uniform of her soldier. 
At morning she would say, with strong confi- 
dence, ‘‘ Richard will come to-day,” and often 
to please her, we laid a plate on the table for 
the expected guest, and seeing it carried away 
day after day, unsoiled except with tears 
which were the meat we laid upon it, the faint 
one would sigh wearily, ‘‘ He tarries so long, 
oh, 80 long i 

At evening she would murmur, smiling up 
in our faces hopefully, ** perhaps he will come 
to-night. Set a light in the window that he 
may see when he comes in sight we are wait- 
ing for him. And keep the fires burning— 
never let them go out.’’ 

And while we watched through the silent 
nights, not knowing at what hour the beautiful 
spirit would go free, always her ear seemed 
strained to catch the sound of our brother's 
returning feet; and if Major barked in his 
kennel, if the old elm struck its arms upon the 
roof, if the straying winds played with an un- 
fastened shutter, she would start up with ex- 
citement and bid us with haste to undo the 
door, for Richard had come. 

So she waited, and watched, and hoped even 
to the day of her departure, never giving up 
her station at the window till she could no 
longer lift her golden head from its supporting 
pillows, till her eyes were dim with the mists 
of death, and her thin, transparent hands were 
cold as marble to the touch. Then we laid 
her down tenderly, and as the fringed eyelids 
drooped, never to rise again, she murmured, 


) faintly, her last words—“ Tell him, if he comes 


and finds me sleeping, that I was so weary. 
And wake me at once.” 
Never came death so sweetly to earthly mor- 
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tal. It was like the falling asleep of a tired ‘upon the very threshold of home, yet blessed 
child. are ye who are permitted to take them by the 
7 Shand to comfort their last hours with loving 
And the May violets have opened twice on © kindnesses, to look into their fading eyes, and to 
Adah’s grave. ‘ whisper tenderly in their dying ears, Oh, son, 
And the light burns in the window, and the¢oh, brother, oh, husband, we know thy long- 
fire burns on the hearth; but Richard comes >suffering, thy faith, thy service, thy patience 
not. And now, in the morning of this year of Sand thy works; and the last to be more than 
our Lord eighteen hundred and sixty-five, with ¢the first. God reward thee, 
glimpses of the blue sky of peace breaking But Richard comes not. Whether he be in 
through heavy clouds of battle smoke, there ¢the body or out of the body, we cannot tell, 
was a tremor of joy through the land, for the Syet this we know—and we keep the comforting 
prisoners’ doors are opened; and in many a¢thought dry from the rain of tears—whereso- 
heart there is a thrill of thanksgiving, for the ever he may be, God is with him, as we trust 
son and brother that was lost is found, and he (and pray he may be also with your missing, oh, 
that was dead is alive again. Up from the 2aftlicted ones, who have drunk of our cup, and 
South they come, those feeble, emaciated, (have been baptized with our baptism. 
famishing men, fainting by the way, and dying 
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That was a great mistake of ‘‘ our Biddy’s,” » defined by the two faded “college widows’ on 
(for by the name of ‘‘our Biddy” she was. High street, who waved their handkerchiefs in 
known in the family long after she ceased to>response to his own as he daily passed their 
be a member of it.) Certainly the mistake¢ windows on the way to recitation; or by the 
was a fortunate one in its results, and whether? poor old man who lost, in one night, all his 
owing to Biddy’s greenness or shrewdness, 5 choice grapes, which had been carefully 
proved in the end a very excellent joke. How? trained and nurtured during the long summer 
it leaked out I am unable to say. But those months; or most correctly of all perhaps, by a 
things always do, by some mysterious process,? dozen young guzzlers of lager beer and poor 
reach the public ear sooner or later, and this) wines, who met twice a week to laugh over 
little incident was the popular gossip of the¢stale jokes and retail wonderful personal ad- 
village not many weeks after its occurrence. ? ventures, who had been all piously brought 
Biddy, when questioned, protested her inno-¢ up and ought to have known better, but all of 
cence of any designed mischief in the matter, 2 whom considered derelictions from the path of 
but her action had such a direct bearing upon Sright as smartness, and called the miserable 
subsequent events that I include the narrative ¢ course they were pursuing life. This organi- 
in her history, although she was not strictly) zation was not by nature, collectively or in- 
the heroine of the tale. ¢dividually gifted with rare mental endowment. 

Mr. Ned Purrim had reached the mature? It was not distinguished for its intellectuality 
age of twenty-one years, and had, at the times or manly dignity in the members of which it 
of his introduction to the reader, been for the2was composed. Each one of the dozen had 
space of eighteen months, or thereabouts, a‘ passed through the levelling Freshman year 
student at one of the time-honored collegiate and emerged into all the grandiloquence and 
institutions of our land. Here he was gener-Simportance ofthe Sophomore period. Each one 
ally supposed by innocent, good-hearted wen Soon endowed with all the self-conceit which 
tives to be soberly pursuing the paths of>attaches to young men at that stage of devel- 
learning, cramming his head with old Latin¢opment. Each one wore his hair long-at the 
and Greek, and soaring to the stars in se and parted exactly down the middle of 
of useful knowledge, but where in fact his ¢ his head with a preciseness that would have 
erratic pursuits could have been more clearly 2 done credit to the most particular young lady. 
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Each one bore on his upper lip, with much ‘and petty whims. She’s enough to set a fellow 
evident satisfaction, just the least possible? crazy with her prim notions—watching your 
shadow of a coming event; and each one con-‘ boots as though they would leave plague spots 
cealed the small amount of brain possessed by ¢ behind them, and more worried at a cigar than 
an enormously high, stiff, carefully polishedSa wholesale conflagration. I'll teach her 6 
black silk hat. Such was the “ Bacchus Club,” ¢ lesson, or my name’s not Ned Purrim. My! 
of which Mr. Ned Purrim was one of the most> how the country folks will stare. A lucky 
aspiring members, but of whose companionship < thought indeed,” he soliloquized, as he packed 
this honorable body was about to be tempo-> his valise for an early start on the morrow. 
rarily deprived. An earthquake could scarcely have produced 
‘ Rusticated!” said that young gentleman to? more surprise in the family of Rev. Joseph 
himself, as he walked one evening from the > Purrim than the arrival of this graceless nephew 
president’s door across the college green, | for a short visit, under plea of illness from 
twirling his cane discontentedly and snipping > too close application to books, and consequent 
off the blades of grass along the edge of the , respite from college duties. 
gravelled walk, while his face wore a more> ‘‘I hope you will be perfectly comfortable 
thoughtful expression than it had known for, here,” said Mrs. Prudence, as she bade him 
eighteen consecutive months. ‘‘Rusticated, ¢ good night at the door of the snug little “front 
with a pious injunction to ‘spend a few weeks >chamber” of the parsonage, and she glanced 
at home in quiet study.’ What would the fel-< nervously around as she said it, as though she 
lows say to such a ‘spoony’ thing as that, I would take a farewell look at its purity, be- 
wonder. What a soft way old Prex has of tell-¢ holding already in imagination the prints of 
ing you a disagreeable thing. I suppose it 2 boot-nails on the white window sills, contami- 
doesn’t make much difference to him if a dozen { nating dust upon the spotless counterpane, and 
young chaps are suddenly ‘relieved for a space ’ cigar ashes upon the immaculate carpet. 
from college duties,’ and ‘allowed to retire to) ‘“‘ Hump,” said Ned, sniffing the air with ele- 
the privacy of the domestic circle,’ but it does¢ vated nose. ‘‘It’s a very nice room, but it 
make a difference with us, that’s certain. No!>smells like a grave-yard here,” for it had 
I wont go home, I can’t do that. The old¢ gathered dampness from its long disuse and 
gentleman would never forgive me, and the’ darkened windows. Mrs. Purrim sighed deeply 
girls would teaze the life out of me, and every-‘ 98 she passed down the stairs. It were a very dif- 
body would hear of my disgrace. I wonder’ ferent thing indeed receiving a gay young world- 
who that old fellow was who sighed for a‘ling into the ‘‘front chamber,” from enter- 
‘lodge in some vast wilderness.’ I'll wager he¢ taining therein an occasional innocent old white- 
wanted to get away from Horace and Latin > cravated divine, who left the apartment with an 
eomposition—and thought he'd rather dig sar-¢ increased odor of sanctity and perfection if 
saparilla for a living than Greek roots. Not, possible upon his departure. Very different 
a bad joke that by the way. I’ll make a note< indeed the good lady thought when she found 
of it for ‘the club.’ But what can I do—»> scratches on the bedstead, boot blacking on 
that’s the question. I’d go to the White‘ the marble-top bureau, and more especially 
Mountains or the Springs for my health—2? when the old cat, usually sedate and dignified, 
ahem; but it’s too early in the season forS suddenly acquired the habit of screaming 
that. What’s the use of all this study for ac diseonsolately during the whole of prayer- 
fellow like me anyhow. I’m rich, or ratherStime at morning devotions. And so thought 
shall be, and I don’t want to be a lawyer or a¢ Biddy when she tripped over a string tied 
minister like Uncle Joe.” Suddenly a smile>across the kitchen door, and precipitated the 
overspread the countenance of the hithertoS gravy upon the dining-room carpet. Mr. 
solemn-faced youth. ‘A lucky thought,” he> Ned Purrim called himself a full-grown man, 
said aloud, as he continued his walk more,and had at times pompously maintained this 
rapidly. ‘I'll visit the old parsonage that? point when it had been called in question, but 
hasn’t seen the blessed light of my countenanceS he did not hesitate to condescend to very 
for five years nearly. Wont I astonish that. small employments sometimes to wile away a 
old country town though. Poor old Uncle Joe, > leisure hour. Biddy’s verdancy had attracted 
I pity his ‘exceeding sinfulness of sin’ disser- ° his attention from the outset. Discovering 
tations now, with this practical illustrationcher, a day or two after his arrival, going 
before him. Plague on Aunt Prudence, withS over her pater nosters and ave marias kneeling 
her spotless carpets, and patches of drugget,<in the potato bin im the cellar, he caught 
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lame chicken and precipitated it suddenly at ° to the stout old figure which for the most part 
the head of the unsuspecting devotee, and 5 cut off his vision. 
clapped his hands and laughed immoderately¢ ‘Who was the old gentleman opposite us 
when he heard the girl relating the event to aunty 2” he inquired, in most engaging tones 
the mistress, and ascribing the phenomenon toSas they came out of church. 
supernatural agency. But Biddy had retribu- ¢ 2 “Squire Lyman.” 
tion at last, as we shall see. ¢ ‘« A very substantial looking man,” continued 
Ned had not yet created that sensation in¢ Ned. 
the country town that he had confidently ex-5 *« Very,”’ was the response ; and as no further 
pected. As yet there had been no remarkable? information was volunteered, and Ned dared 
demonstration of joy, surprise or satisfaction 5 not ask it, the subject was dropped. 
at his arrival, and this it was which caused¢ Purrim, junior, stayed at home that after- 
him to walk with his head slightly bowed as?noon while Purrim, senior, discoursed a most 
he followed his uncle and aunt into the coun- 4 eloquent sermon upon the Prodigal Son and 
try church upon the first Sunday morning after 2 his sad career, making a practical application 
his arrival. You would have imagined to look ‘Sto the youth of the present day. But this was 
at him that his thoughts were upon that occa- 2 lost, of course, on Ned, whom a “serious head- 
sion most piously inclined. But such was not 5 ache” confined to the ‘front chamber.”’ Of 
the case by any means, for the young man’s¢the numerous plans he debated in his own 
meditations were pursuing a very worldly‘ mind that afternoon as the most favorable for 
direction. In fact, he wae thinking what a¢ making acquaintance with the lovely Nellie, it 
dull week he had spent which he had intended ° were quite impossible to speak here. He 
should be so crowded with startling events. “thought that with a little persuasion he could 
What would he have to tell “the club” of his? win ‘‘aunty” over to give him a formal intro- 
sojourn? What wondrous story of hunt-¢duction; but this idea was dismissed almost as 
ing, fishing, or flirting adventure that he had2soon as entertained, as that course would be 
wiled away the hours of his vacation with. 6 altogether too tame, unromantic, and common- 
It would never do to go back to ‘the club’’¢ place, and, moreover, ‘‘ would not tell well at 
barren of laurels won by some smart under- ‘the club.’’ But after an hour of more severe 
taking. ¢ study than he had given to the classics in all 
As Mr. Ned Purrim walked up the front his life, he hit upon a plan of operations which 
steps of the wooden edifice he decided that he? seemed to be feasible, and proceeded at once 
must have an adventure. As he comfortably - 2 to carry it into execution. 
settled himself at a respectful distance from‘ — 
his worthy aunt in the softly cushioned pas-- “Biddy! Biddy!” and a head was thrust 
tor’s pew, he furthermore decided that it must‘ cautiously in at the kitchen door. But Biddy 
be a flirtation, and during the long prayer he 2 was busy over her dishes, and did not hear the 
put his fingers before his eyes and cautiously % voice of the intruder upon her domain. So the 
cast about him for a subject. There was ahead was advanced a few inches farther into 
blue-eyed, flaxed-haired girl in the side gallery >the room, and then took a deliberate and care- 
on the left hand, who received very critical¢ ful survey of the premises. Up and down it 
attention from the young man during sermon- 2 turned suspicious glances at closet and pantry 
time, and had nearly been chosen as the future“ doors, and then as if the inspeetion was satis- 
object of his devoirs, when the portly figure of > factory, it advanced into full view, and was 
an elderly gentleman on the opposite side ofSfollowed closely by an exquisite necktie, a 
the mlddle aisle, moved a little from its seesien dienes vest, a pair of fashionable pants, and 
position, and revealed the slender figure and S lastly by a couple of tightly-fitting, corn-sug- 
black eyes of pretty Nellie Lyman. A younger ¢ gestive patent-leathers, the whole making up 
sister sat beside her, and at the end of the S the tout-ensemble of Mr. Ned Purrim. 
pew an elderly lady, probably her mother, thes ‘I say, Biddy!” Biddy was scouring knives 
gentleman thought, as he gave a covert glance 2 and forks now, and this last call aroused her 
that way. Immediately the whole current of (attention. She gave a start of surprise, and 
Ned’s thought set in the direction of the dark- 2 then dropped a little courtesy. 
eyed beauty opposite. He shifted his position “TI say, Biddy,’ said the youth, advancing 
and ocoupied the remainder of the morning? a step nearer, and repeating his first words a 
endeavoring to obtain occasional glances at the little hesitatingly, ‘do you know anything of ¢ 
pretty face, and wishing all sorts of evil things ¢ Squire Lyman’s family ?” 
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dently relieved that so simple a thing was re- 
quired of her. ‘* Many’s the time I have seen 
the old squire at the store beyant; an’ wasn’t 
he often here to see the misthress, shure, let 
alone Miss IIll’nor an’ the rist o’ thim ?” 

‘*So, then, you know Miss Ellinor, Biddy ?” 

‘Shure I do that same. Wasn’t she often 
here to see the misthress? Tall an’ slim, wid 
black eyes an’ shiny hair.” 

“Yes, yes, that’s right.” 

‘An’ thin there’s the purty little one—” 

‘‘Never mind the little one. My business is 
with Miss Ellinor. Now, Biddy,” said the 
young man, advancing a step, speaking 
very confidentially, ‘I have a very important 
business communication to make to Miss 
Lyman.” 

‘Sind a letther through the post office,” 
suggested the person addressed, with great 
alacrity. 

“No, Biddy, that would never answer. It 
is a matter of too much moment to be entrusted 
to the post. There is only one way to get it 
to her, and that is through you. You must 
carry it to her.” 

This Biddy at first utterly refused to do, 
fearing lest the whole scheme should be in- 
tended for an imposition upon herself, and 
determined not to be easily entrapped. 

“TI tell you what,” said the young man at 
last, for his time was getting limited, and ex- 
pedition was necessary, ‘‘if you'll go, I'll give 
you a ring with a diamond in it as big as your 
finger nail, and as red as your hair.” 

Biddy’s great weakness was a fondness for 
personal adornment. At this point her de- 
termination began to waver, and ere long her 
consent was won, with the stipulation that she 
was herself to see Miss Ellinor and deliver the 
note into her own hand. 

And Biddy faithfully performed her part of 
the agreement. Resisting all the opposition 
of the squire’s servant at the door, she insisted 
that Miss Ellinor should come down to the 
hall and receive the missive herself, remarking 
as she delivered it safely into the lady's hand: 
«The little upstart would ’a given it to some- 
body else, so she would ; but I knew it was for 
yourself ‘twas sint, an’ no one else shure. An’ 
there it is.” 

When she returned to the parsonage, she 
bore the following lines to the anxiously-wait- 


ing Ned, written upon a sheet of note paper 





stamped with an L 


“Dear Sin:—The note received surprises 
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me beyond expression. At my time of life, such 
proposals are so unusual that I can hardly 
credit my senses. You have touched a ‘re- 
sponsive chord.’ Come to-morrow night at 
dusk. The remainder of the family will be 
absent, and there will be an opportunity for 
mutual interchange of sentiment. 
‘“‘Your own, B. in” 


“Oh my! What a lucky fellow I am,” said 
he, as he sat toying with the delicate little 
epistle. ‘So that little matter is all arranged. 
I say, Ned, but you're a clever old dog, you 
are,”’ and he slapped his knee emphatically 
with an intense admiration of his own smart- 
ness, and then he tweaked at the little shadow 
under his nose—which was a mere little form 
that he had fallen in the habit of lately—re- 
read the letter, and continued his soliloquy 
««« At my time of life,’ the little beauty says 
So then she thinks she’s too young to engage 
in a flirtation with such an old fellow as I am. 
Ahem! Well, I believe I am getting a kind of 
mature look with the wild life I am leading,” 
said the little upstart, complacently. ‘I think 
I shall have to sober down now. I’m about old 
enough. If the governor comes down hand- 
somely when I get through college, I think I'l 
settle down and marry—Nellie, perhaps. I 
hope the little thing wont love me too much 
It might be inconvenient if I should not like 
her as well as I expect to.” 

The next evening the young dandy prepared 
for his visit. He straightened the white line 
that separated into two equal portions his 
molasses-candy locks, polished his boots, re- 
arranged his neck-tie, added several other 
little embellishments to his nearly faultless 
exterior, and sauntered slowly up the main 
street of the village. It was quite dusk when 
he reached the squire’s, and was ushered into 
the parlor. Objects in the large room could 
be but indistinctly traced. Ned made the 
circuit of the room, peeped behind chairs and 
sofas, and took up his position upon a divan to 
await his charmer. Presently the well-known 
figure advanced from the upper end of the 
apartment. It betrayed a rather mincing 
gate. 

* Ah, a little bit affected,” said the youth to 
himself. ‘‘I flatter myself I can soon cure her 
of that—she’s young yet.” 

** Lovely creature,” he began, in most novel- 
like style. 

‘‘Hush! not a loud word,” she responded, 
‘*some of the prying servants may be listen- 


ing.” 
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‘*True,’’ said he, **I did not think of that. ‘ lovely object of his affection, holding her 
How thoughtful in one so young.” ¢ parasol in one hand and her dress-skirt in the 

He raised the hand she gave him with gal-2 other, as she tripped daintily towards him 
lant fervor and pressed it to his lips, but he‘ He crossed the road, and met her face to face 
thought as he bowed gracefully at the close of’ He gazed on her with rapt attention as she 
this little ceremony—‘I wish she was a little) approached. She appeared unconscious of his 
more plump. How very slender her fingers< presence. He made a very low, deferential! 
are.”’ bow. A haughty stare rewarded him for his 

Of the conversation that followed this au-‘ pains. Ned was abashed for the moment, but 
spicious beginning, I am unable to render any ¢ soon recovered himself. 
approximate account. Those tender nothingsS ‘Excellently well done, upon my word, 
upon which our hero had been the whole day? little lady; you would make a clever actress. 
cogitating, flowed from his lips with much‘I like that now; it’s spicy; it makes the 
greater facility than it were possible to convey matter doubly entertaining. Strangers in 
them to paper through the stiff practical) public—lovers in private; just the thing; | 
medium of pen and ink, for he was too con-¢ could not have arranged it better myself; | 
ceited to feel embarrassment, and too reckless > must see her again this very night. But how 
to be guarded. There was much in them of: to manage it ?” and he cogitated long and 
‘‘congenial minds,” ‘love at first sight,” ¢ earnestly upon the subject. 

“communion of hearts,” and never dying> At last he decided that a ride would be the 
affection, all of which, though it was said. best plan. The moonlight was enchanting; a 
hurriedly and in whispers, was yet accom-< horse could be procured, a convenient rendez- 
plished in true sentimental style. And when> yous appointed, and, in short, all the fates 
at last the young man fell gracefully upon the ‘ seemed propitious. 

left knee, he would have made a passionate’ Biddy was induced to take a second note to 
declaration and proposal, doubtless, had not? the lady, and returned in a short time with a 
the sound of rumbling wheels announced the) favorable response. The note was short, and 
arrival of the family. Sno reference was made to the adventure of the 

«Fly, dearest,’’ ejaculated the maiden, with ; morning. 
an air that would have done credit to any of? ‘ Dear Nellie!’’ said Ned, for he was grow- 
Moore’s Oriental heroines, ‘‘ they are coming.” > ing quite tender over the affair, ‘she will ex 

_ » plain all when she sees me.”’ 

‘Quite a gay flirtation,” soliloquized Ned; The night was glorious. The moonlight 
once more, in the privacy of the ‘‘ front cham-< dressed the placid earth in her mysterious 
ber.” “ Really, I am indebted to the fates for2 robes of black and white; the last bird sang 
this diversion in my favor. She’s a nice girl, > his vesper hymn, folded his little mantle about 
though rather slim. I wouldn't think she was‘ him, and sank away to sleep. 
so thin to look at her. However, that makes‘ At the appointed time and place Ned found 
very little difference now-a-days ; ‘sty/e's’ the ¢ his lady-love awaiting his arrival. Gayly he 
word in these times. No matter if a girl is¢ assisted her to her place, tenderly arranged 
as ugly as Medusa, so she sports a certain air? the carriage robes, and hoped she was very 
and knows how to dress well, that’s all suffi-) comfortable. Bade her have no fears of dis- 
cient. She’s a little soft, though; I never > covery, since they would only drive to the next 
should have thought it to look at her, she has> town, rest themselves a few minutes, and 
such saucy eyes. My! but didn’t she wilt< return immediately, reaching home at an early 
down before my fascinations! I think I may ? hour, 
flatter myself that Iam not wholly unattrac-> Ned was in excellent spirits and in very 
tive to the fair sex after this—eh, Ned?” This > merry mood, rallied the lady upon the affair of 
last remark was addressed to himself, as he < the morning, managed to steal one arm quietly 
stood before the looking-glass, rabbing a cake 2 about her waist, and otherwise attempted to 
of black paste across his upper lip, while the‘ be very agreeable. 
figure in the glass strutted, and nodded, and? Miss Ellinor was unusually reticent ; at first 
winked, and appeared very much pleased with 2 she refused to lift her veil, alleging that the 
the question proposed to it. ° moonlight always affected her unpleasantly, 

The next morning as he walked up the and finally, when urged repeatedly, consented, 
street, who should Mr. Ned Purrim discover on > but fell back far into the shadow, where Ned 
the opposite side approaching him, but the 5 declared to her, her eyes looked like those of a 
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sprite gleaming out at him. Not but that she 
felt the same affection for him, she whispered, 
in low, tender tones, but she felt the influence 
of the hour, and could not talk. That fact did 
not trouble Ned; he only rattled away more 
gayly. 

The neighboring village was soon reached, 
and fhe gallant young man proposed to his 
fair charmer a ‘‘dish of cream;’’ so they 
alighted at the village restaurant, where was 
assembled a lively company of the country 
folk, discussing in duos, trios and quartettes 
the merits of “vanilla,” ‘‘lemon,” ‘ straw- 
berry,” and ‘chocolate’ concoctions, and 
passing the summer evening away with merry 
laughter and social chat. 

The appearance of Mr. Ned and his lady, 
with her closely-drawn veil, was the occasion 
of new and lively discussion among the various 
little companies. The gentleman busied him- 
self giving orders to the waiter in attendance, 
the lady seated herself quietly opposite him. 
From the force of old habit, the young man 
took a good stare at all the people around him. 
He was abouf to devote himself again to his 
companion, when a voice back of him remarked, 
‘*He does leok foppish, that is true, but he 
must be better than you think him, after all. 
I always regard favorably a young man who 
is devoted to his mother.”” The remark ‘evi- 
dently concerned our hero. He turned his 
head quickly to his vis-a-vis. There sitting 
opposite him, looking calmly at him, her large 
black eyes staring directly into his, sat— Nellie 
Lyman’s maiden aunt—Miss Ellinor. 

Ned was a coward—a complete coward. He 
was not brave enough to look unconcerned. 
He turned pale and crimson by turns, a cold 
sweat stood upon his forehead, he shook vio- 
lently. 

“That poor young man is sick,” said some 
one near them. 

‘* Miss Ellinor was not agitated; calmly she 
rose and proposed that they should seek the 
fresh air; silently she motioned him into the 
carriage, untied the horse, (she was a country- 
woman, remember) took the reins into her own 
hands, and commenced the homeward journey. 
Thoge long, tedious miles! they seemed to the 
young adventurer like so many leagues. Not 
a word was spoken. Stiff and straight the 
ancient maiden of forty-five summers sat, 
grasping the reins with no feeble hand; they 
were nervous, vice-like fingers, though deli- 
cate and slender. She was a thorough lady— 
albeit an energetic one—a thorough detesta- 
tion of shams, and honor of good common sense 
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were the ruling characteristics of Miss Ellinor 
Lyman. But to Ned she seemed a gigantic 
phantom. He was young in iniquity; if he 
had been an older villain, he would have re- 
bounded from the shock, and betrayed impu- 
dence to the lady. She awed him into perfect 
silence at the first, and he dared not break it, 
lest worse should come upon him. ‘ How 
came she here?” was the one thought that 
found shape in the mind of the unfortunate 
young man. At length she told him. It was 
just as they neared the village, and the lights 
from the windows of Squire Lyman’s mansion 
could be seen glittering among the trees. 

‘Young man,”’ she said, ‘let the events of 
this night be a warning to you in the future. 
When again you would seek the acquaintance 
of a young lady, do so in an honest, upright, 
straightforward manner. Do not trust your 
epistles to blundering servants, or appoint clan- 
destine meetings in the darkness, but love and 
woo honorably and manfully, and in the broad 
daylight; them you will never commit your 
tender words to the unappreciative ears of an 
‘old maid.’ When your note first came, it 
would have been directly delivered to my 
niece, (for such a dainty, perfumed piece of 
nonsense, would never have been appropriated 
by me) but for the stubborn resistance of the 
servant, who insisted upon my perusal of it. 
At first I did not know whether it was intended 
as an insult to myself, or as a snare for my 
little niece, who is yet young, romantic and 
silly, and might easily have been entrapped 
by it. I gave you an interview to discover 
your intentions and to bestow upon you a 
reprimand. I delayed it until this evening, 
that your humiliation might be public and 
complete. And yet, I wish you well. You are 
not a hardened villain—merely a silly, brain- 
less youth. There is time for reformation; 
and believe me, the only course that brings 
contentedness and self-respect is to follow 
closely the path of honor. That is all I have 
to say; good-night!"’ She stopped the horse at 
the squire’s gate, gave the young man her 
hand in parting, and left him. 

The next morning the five o'clock passenger 
train found our hero speeding away from the 
scene of his adventure as fast as steam could 
take him. He thought the whole matter over 
carefully, and the result of his cogitations 
framed itself in the words he repeated to 
himself, as he walked up to the president's 
door to make apologies for his past delinquen- 
cies, with promises for better conduct in the 
future—‘ The old maid was right.” 




































































WHETHER IT PAID. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 
CHAPTER V. John Spencer’s face smoothed out of the 
Family affection struck its roots deep in all sharp, hard lines which of late had increased 
the race of the Spencers. It did not manifest there when he entered the sick room every 
itself in the every-day home atmosphere in its? morning with the doctor, and his wife forgot 
finest and highest development, gentle, thought- S that she had the part of mistress of her elegant 
ful courtesies of deed and speech; but the house to sustain, and was only the absorbed, 
homely old family love showed itself whole- > anxious, self-sacrificing mother, that, let come 
some and strong, when any stress of grief or ¢ what would, of good or evil, of prosperity or 
sorrow brought it to the surface. adversity, lay at the bottom of this woman's 
Dr. Rochford certainly saw the family on its ¢ nature, strong as life itself. 
best side for the next month. He had shown? Ella, too, put aside the larger half of her 
at the beginning so clear a comprehension ofSairiness and peremptoriness at this time, 
the patient’s case, and his skill had been sub- cand was at Andrew's bedside, at least, the 
stantiated in such high quarters, that Mr.Sserious, kindly sister; and Agnes and her 
Spencer had been very glad to secure the young ¢ brothers, each after their own fashion, indi- 
doctor’s services in the case of his eldest son. cated the fear and hope, which for the time 
There was, at first, room for keen solicitude on ¢ superseded all others, and drew the whole 
the part of Andrew Spencer’s family. The limb, 2 family together in one close bond of sympatby. 
although badly fractured, could be restored 5 But there was one face which, in the eyes of 
with skill and time, and the internal strains and 2 Dr. Rochford, at least, wore always an intenser 
bruises did not prove themselves of so vital » Setraia of anxiety and tenderness than any of 
nature as was at first apprehended. But thecthe others. Perhaps it did not to nurse or 
danger lay in the fever, which set in fiercely be- 2 watcher, but for him, he could not dissociate 
fore the youth’s entire return to consciousness. (it from that fair white face, with the awful 
In that still, sick chamber, where the eldest 2 beseeching terror which held possession of it 
son lay in a struggle for life or death, the Son that midnight, when he opened the door 
family put off all the weaknesses and affecta- 2 and it first lifted itself to him out of the dark- 
tions, which, under other circumstances, would $ness. And for this face, half unconsciously to 
certainly have provoked the pitying contempt of 2himself, Dr. Rochford looked oftenest, and to 
Fletcher Rochford. For there was, in this man, Sit he most frequently addressed himself during 
naturally, a keen sense of the ridiculous, and a ¢ those long days, when death hung darkly over 
kind of vehement impatience of all sophistries >the splendid home of the Spencers, just as it 
and superficialities. He could not affiliate ¢ hangs sooner or later, alike over palace and 
with them. He liked earnest, downright peo- ? hovel. 
ple, to get at the core of things, and one of his§ But the strong youth of Andrew Spencer 
dangers lay at some periods of his life in a? fought the battle bravely, and came out at last 
tendency to self-will and domination. victorious. Dr. Rochford knew this before he 
But the man who could see down with such chad seen his patient, when Rusha came out 
an unerring aim into the faults and weaknesses 5suddenly one morring from the sick chamber, 
of others, bad been candid with himself. He¢and met him on the landing. 
knew his own dangers and temptations. He> There was a bright, warm agitation over all 
had laid them bare before God, as man never Sher face. ‘‘Oh, doctor!’’ she said, springing 
can to the tenderest human love, and in oe him, in her irrepressible gladness— 
sore strife with these he had learned slowly a‘ “he slept three hours last night, and woke up 
new humility, a new charity for others, a Sand knew usall! He will get well now!” 
charity that as his years ripened grew moreS ‘I believe so—God willing.” 
all-embracing in scope and depth. He remem-¢ The tears spun into her eyes. He saw her 
bered always that it was for just such sinners >try to shut them back quickly, but they baffied 
he these, that the Master whom he served om 9 dripping through her eyelids, and making 
aside all the glory of Heaven and came into? sudden dew on her cheek. She turned away 
the world to save. Swith a little apologetic gesture, but without 
(364) 
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uttering a single word, and he wondered as his 5 victim of others’ cruelty, not perceiving, as he 
glance followed her to her own chamber, ° would if his son had not met with so summary 
whether this girl would forget to carry her>a punishment, that the young man was equally 
new joy to the God who had given back to? involved in fault with his companions. 
them her brother’s life. But somehow he»? Mrs. Spencer would have regarded it as 
did not wonder this of any of the others, barbarous cruelty to charge Andrew with the 
although John Spencer met him at the? slightest blame, ‘after all the poor boy had 
chamber threshold with that sharp, business» suffered;” and, if this was the sentiment of 
look, half superseded by some other feeling~ the older members of the family, the younger 
which just now possessed the uppermost» ones would not be likely to get in advance of 
room in his heart and thought, and he it. 
graeped the young doctor’s hand, and said,» But it was to be hoped that the young man’s 
with fervent gratitude—‘“‘There is no mis-5conscience—and Andrew had one, under all 
taking that he is better. Sir, you have saved ° his faults and selfishnesses—would make itself 
my boy’s life!” audible as he lay in the grasp of that weak- 
And the weak, anxious mother, who had<ness and suffering which his own sin had 
never left the post by her son’s bedside, looked » brought down on himself. 
up and waited in a tumult of hope and fear forc One morning, less than a week after the 
the doctor’s verdict. crisis had passed, Ella came into the chamber, 
He did not even touch the invalid’s pulse;<hardly able to restrain her eagerness suffi- 
he just glanced at the white face, with the? ciently to close the door softly, as the sufferer’s 
soft, warm glow of slumber all over it, and heShead required. ‘‘We’ve had invitations to 
said—*‘ The crisis is past, now; you must go°a dinner-party at the Leavitts for to-morrow 
at once to your own room, Mrs. Spencer, and night; how I wish we could go!—don't you, 


get the rest that you need.” 

Mrs. Spencer tottered to the nearest chair ; 
the sudden relief from the awful terror which 
had held her for days was too much for the 


‘ Rusha ?”’ 
“No, Inever want to go to another party, 
“seems to me, when I remember our last one.” 
Rusha, with her impatient impulses, always 


weak nerves that had borne themselves bravely spoke on first thought. Did some twinge of 

through the crisis. She sank into hysterics. ¢the broken limb make Andrew wince, or did 
Before the next week was over Andrew) the swift shadow which crossed this face have 

Spencer had made rapid marches on the way’ its rise in that association of his sister’s, for 

of recovery, and the household, who had inter- Swhich he could not but hold himself respon- 

mitted for a little while its life of ambitions ¢ sible ? 

and affectations, was settling back into the old Nobody noticed it at the moment, and Ella 


grooves again. , continued, half apologetic, half on the defen- 
Ella was the first to react. As soonas the’sive: ‘But, you see, Rusha, this isn’t a real 
pressure of immediate danger was over, thes party; only a little dinner company of a dozen 
glamour of that world which made her life? or so, and two or three tables of euchre for the 
resumed its old domination over her. evening. I can’t see what harm there is in 
Andrew’s room became, for several hours of? going now. Andrew's getting well; but of 
each day, a sort of centre of attraction to the> course I’m ready to stay at home if it will be 
whole household, and as his convalescence. of the slightest use.” 
advanced, animated discussions on all domes- “Not a bit of it; you've been kept in the 
tic topics ensued about his bedside, with the, house long enough for me, and it must be an 
mother’s ever-recurring parenthesis—* Hush, ‘awful bore. Go, and have a good time, girls,” 
there, children! You shall every one leave> here interposed Andrew Spencer, with the 
the room, if you make such a noise. How cans authority of convalescence. 
the poor boy ever get well, with such a set of> ‘I'd rather stay at home,” said Rusha, with 
magpies around him?” that sort of impatient decisiveness which indi- 
As for Andrew, this illness brought out the? cates a sensitive and forcible nature, whether 
best, softest side of the young man. What->for good or evil. ‘‘ Dinner parties are to me 
ever lesson this misfortune might have for him, ? always intolerable bores; and I hate euchre!”’ 
he was obliged to apply it himself, for even his» with a little series of shudders, as the name 
father, who was not usually backward in attri-< suggested some insufferably stupid evenings. 
buting blame where he fancied it deserved,» ‘‘Rusha, you are the oddest girl, now! 
could not regard Andrew as anything but the The Leavitts are among the first people in our 
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set. One is sure to meet the best folks there, and ¢ safety for a fellow, only to stand straight out, 
their attention is really very flattering to us.” > and stick to his word through thick and thin,” 
‘Well, 1’ cheerfully make over my share ‘ half to himself. 
in itto you, and I'll stay at home with Andrew,” < ‘Put your hands in mine, and promise me 
voice and face softening out of their coldness< then, solemnly, that let come what will, you 
as she glanced in the direction of the couch. ‘cannot be moved—you will never drink— 
‘‘ Had ‘you really rather, Rusha’?” It was< never gamble again.” 
an auspicious feature of Andrew’s illness that? He laid his hand on hers, and repeated the 
he now displayed an interest in his sister's > promise, strong in his own strength, not know- 
wishes which he never had in health. Sing that that would be like flax before devour- 
«Really, 'd rather, Andrew,” and she went; ing flames. What an easy thing it seemed to 
over tothe bedside now, and laid her little? make this promise, lying there in the shadowy 
soft, cool hand on his forehead. She never) sick chamber, with all the high, fierce spirit of 
had ventured such a caress but once before. ‘his youth put to sleep by his long illness ? 
Ella, unmindful of this, stood absorbed in? How small a thing it looked to both brother 
thought, drumming softly on the window and sister to keep to the right then! Ah, how 
pane. She turned round at last— little they either of them guessed through 
‘‘I shall wear my blue moire antique, with ‘ what fire of temptations—through what awful 
my point lace set and the new pearls. The; stress and strain of body and soul he must 
whole will look splendidly in the evening,” ¢ hold fast, as for life or death, to the pledge he 
and she hurried out of the room, intentonsome‘ had made. The noisy, greedy, devouring 
minor arrangements for her toilette. world stood outside, waiting for its time, and 
‘It was too bad—too bad!” murmured: neither of these young souls had learned by 
Andrew, as the door closed on his sister, and 2 experience, that the only safe anchorage for 


he thought Rusha had followed her. them, when the trial hour came down in its 
‘What is too bad, Andrew?” sitting down: awful power, was the grace of Him who has 
now in the wide easy-chair by his bedside. said, ‘‘ Ye shall not be tempted above that ye 


‘*T didn’t know that you were here, Rusha.’’< are able to bear.” 
‘‘No matter—tell me, Andrew.” 
‘That I spoiled the party for you all the: CHAPTER VI. 
other night.’) ‘ It was a pleasant thing to see the Spencer 
She put down her soft warm cheek to his on > family on that noon, three weeks later, when 
the bed— ‘ Andrew came down stairs for the first time, 
‘Dear Andrew, we never thought of that— by the doctor’s permission, to dine. Every 
only that your life was spared to us.” \ one partook of the general joy of seeing him re- 
‘‘But that does not make it any better‘ sume his old seat, although the sharp, pale face, 
for me, you know. I was*a great rascal, ¢ and the dark rings around the eyes, presented 
Rusha.” Sa sad contrast to the strong, healthy counte- 
“You are a great big darling now, any-¢ nance in its opening manhood, which sat there 
way.” 2 a month and a half before. The thought made 
He laughed at the fond playfulness of thiss each one send a little serious or tender glance 
speech, that could have come only from a wo-?in the direction of the convalescent’s chair, 
man’s lips. But suddenly her face grew) and in their rough, homely fashion, each mem- 
serious. \ ber of the family had a welcome for Andrew. 
“Qh, Andrew, you will promise me one> «Qld fellow, it seems good to see you down 
thing-promise me for all the life to come!” here again,” said Tom, giving his brother so 
and she clung to him, as he lay there on the? hearty a slap on the shoulder that it sent a 
sick bed. ‘small twinge down into the lame leg, but 
‘*What is it?” ¢ Andrew was in too pleased and softened a 
‘That you will never gamble, never drink ? mood to “ growl’’ now, as, in his well days, he 
at the club again, so long as you live, no mat-‘ had over smaller annoyances. 
tor what temptations beset you, no matter how? ‘Bless his heart—so it does!” said Mrs. 
your friends entreat you, or how they try to) Spencer, the face under her elaborate cap in a 
break down your promise by argument and < glow of tenderness, and she looked as though 
ridicule ?”’ >) she were half inclined to spring right up from 
The tears entered Andrew Spencer's eyes. (the table, rush round to her son, and give him 
‘Yes. I promise you, Rusha. There’s no ¢a real motherly hug. 
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But the presence of the waiter, and a lurk- 
ing feeling that there* might be something that 
savored of low breeding in any strong display 
of emotion, prevented the maternal demonstra- 
tion. 

‘*Have a little of the turkey, Andrew?” 
asked Mr. Spencer, who was rapidly dismem- 
bering a fowl, over whose preparation a scien- 
tific cook had presided. You know the doctor 
says you may indulge temperately now, in 
whatever your appetite craves.”’ 

“T’'ll take some of the breast,” said Andrew. 
**Capital fellow, that doctor,’ he continued. 
* You don’t know, Rusha, what you missed this 
morning when you were out riding with mam- 
ma, for he told Ella and me about his first visit 
to Pompeii.” 

**I don’t believe she'd have given up ‘ Cen- 
tral Park,’ though, for any story. You ought 
to have seen the ecstacies in which she went 
over it,” remarked Mrs. Spencer. 

“Oh, it was beautiful!’ said Rusha, with 
that indrawn breath which, with her, always 
expressed her highest sense of enjoyment, and 
her face warmed and brightened. ‘I seemed 
all the time to be riding through some fairy 
vision, some marvellous enchanted land, and I 
really began to wonder whether there were 
such things as sorrow, pain, misery in the 
world. There were the trees all astir with the 
new spring life in them, and the little small 
birds singing everywhere for joy, and the 
sweet, fresh smell of the sprouting grasses, 
that carried me back to the old field beyond 
the house at Mystic, and the warm, bright 
spring sunshine over everything, and the 
charming pictures one came upon at every new 
curve of the road. I wanted to stay there for- 
ever. Wasn't it enchanting, mamma?” 

“Well, yes, | must say it was pretty. Take 
a little of the cranberry sauce, Andrew !”’ 

Ella burst into a merry laugh. She had a 
quick sense of the ridiculous. 

‘* Mother never will sympathize with your 
enthusiaems, Rusha. She's hopelessly practi- 
cal. And for my part I must own that I think 
Central Park is a sort of bore when you've 
been over it a few times. I enjoy it, though, 
on Saturday afternoons, when the drive is full 
of elegant turnouts, and the music—oh, that 
is ravishing.” 

“To me, that is the least agreeable season > 
to visit the Park.” 

‘Oh, well, that’s because you are funny, 
Rusha.”’ 

**Funny,” and “odd,” were the two very 
inadequate adjectives in which Ella habitually > 
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concentrated her sense of her elder sister’s 
strong individuality. 

‘But I should like to hear what the doctor 
said about Pompeii. Can’t you repeat it!” 
asked Rusha, too used to Ella’s ambiguous ex- 
pressions respecting her character and con- 
duct, to bestow a second thought on them. 

“Oh, it would spoil it all, Rusha, to give 
the story second-hand. You must get him to 
repeat it. Dr. Rochford is splendid—only 
somehow I never feel quite at my ease with 
him.” 

“*T never thought of that, Ella,” said Rusha. 
‘There is more thought, sense, cultivation in 
what he says in five minutes than there is in a 
whole evening's chatter with the silly-brained, 
daintily-gloved puppets one meets at parties. 
How insufferable they are !”’ 

“Why, Rusha, how severe you are!” 
claimed Ella, in a tone which seemed to resent 
this remark almost as a personal affront. “I 
don’t think with all Dr. Rochford's superiority 
that he is as agreeable as some gentlemen we 
have met in society—but perhaps that is be- 
cause he is not my style.” 

‘Who is one of those gentlemen then?’ 
asked Rushba, in a tone which indicated her 
profound belief that her sister must now beat 
an ignominious retreat. 

‘* Well, for instance, Mr. Derrick Howe.” 

If a slight reluctance preceded the name, 
she brought it out full and decisive at last. 

‘‘ Derrick Howe!” repeated Rusha Spencer, 
settling her knife and fork on her plate, and 
herself back in her chair. ‘* You don’t mean 
to say that you would compare such a man as 
Dr. Rochford with Derrick Howe. The very 
idea is preposterous! Why, he isn’t to be 
mentioned in the same day with him!” her re- 
marks growing in exaggeration as they in- 
creased in number, after, 1 am sorry to say, 
the tendency of her sex. 

“That is because he doesn't happen to be 
after your style, Rusha,” coming to the defence 
with considerable vehemence. ** Mr. Howe is a 
most accomplished gentleman I am sure, and 
is considered a great ornament to society, and 
any lady may regard herself honored on whom 
he chooses to bestow his attentions.” 

** That's a matter of opinion,” with a provok- 
ing iciness in her tones. 

‘**Who’s that—who's that, girls?” incer- 
posed Mr. Spencer,: who had leisure now to 
attend to his daughters’ talk, while the waiter 
was busily settling the table in order for 
dessert. 

«We were talking about Mr. Derrick Howe— 
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you remember, pa, the gentleman that the ?in the world. It’s in her—a part of herself as 

ladies admired so much at our party ?” ° much as the color of her eyes. And that’s the 
The successful speculator was on the whole(kind I like—not those that are off and on— 

a tolerably shrewd judge of men. He had a2help me out with it, Rusha’” 

certain acquired sharpness in gauging theirS ‘Intermittent ladies is, I suspect, what you 

depths, which was the natural result of being ? mean.” 

constantly thrown amongst them in a variety) ‘‘That’s it. You always do scent out the 


of business relations. -right word for a fellow, just as a cat will go 
‘* A little whipper snapper,” speaking in his ) straight to the hole where the mouse is.” 
rapid, decided way. ‘‘A mere lady’s man—’ ‘That's a pretty compliment, Tom, only you 


just fit to dandle round silly girls, make smooth ? might have put it in prettier words.” 


speeches, and pick up their handkerchiefs.{ ‘Oh bother! A fellow can’t be always 
No solidity, no depth to him. Lazy spend- ? mincing after his speech like a pedagogue. So 
thrift too—takes on airs. Run through whatShe gets the meaning out, that’s the chief 
was left of his father’s property, and lives now ¢ thing.” 
on his old name.”’ ) Here Guy spoke up. ‘Oh, father, I saw 
Ella’s color had brightened perceptibly dur- {your name in the paper this morning as one 
ing this very free expression of her father’s? of the directors of the new ‘American Eagle 
opinion, and she had played with her napkin ‘Petroleum Company.’ I didn’t know as you'd 
ring in a manner that would have indicated to? gone in there.” 
a close observer both disturbance and displea-) ‘‘ They've got my name in!” dipping  cor- 
sure, but she contented herself with mutter-(ner of his napkin in the finger-glass. ‘I 
ing in an undertone to Agnes, who happened )didn’t know anything about it until two or 
to sit next her— (three days ago, when a couple of the stock- 
‘*Papa generally does people injustice whom ¢ holders called to see me and said they would 
he does not understand.” ‘like to have my name, and would put me down 
“I say,” said Tom, during the process of (for a thousand shares.”’ 
amalgamating a small white mound of sauce? ‘What did that mean, husband?” asked 
with his pudding, ‘‘I saw a real lady last‘ Mrs. Spencer, and the sons and daughters 
night. No airs nor fol de rol, but the genuine ? listened attentively. Anything that concerned 
article—a number one, Simon pure.”’ ¢ « Pa’s” credit or importance was interesting to 
‘* Where did you come across her—at Bar-¢ the whole family. 
num’s Museum?” asked Ella, something having? So John Spencer sat at the head of his table, 
ruffied her humor, which, in justice to her, was‘ with a pleasant sense of increased weight in 
generally a good one. 2 both his social and financial relations. 
‘‘Barnum’s Museum!” repeated Tom, in-$ Qh, anen don’t do such things for nothing. 
dignantly. ‘If you meant that for a joke, it’s I saw through the wire-pulling at once. I’ve 
a failure. I saw her in her own house—and‘$got up @ name now for success in ‘striking 
that happened to be just across the street— ile,’ and the men who are getting up the new 
when I called about that last prescription for) company thought it would go down better if 
Andrew. The lady happened to be the doctor’s¢ ‘John Spencer, Esquire,’ showed in capitals 
sister; | knew that as soon as I set my eyes on) amongst them; and the thousand shares was 
her, though, you come to search for it close, ¢ simply a complimentary way of buying the use 
the family likeness isn’t striking.” 2of it. It’s all a fair bargain in business.” 
‘Qh do tell me about her, Tom. What didS “But do you know whether this new com- 
she say?” asked Rusha, in a voice that be-? pany is likely to succeed? They say the 
trayed keen interest. ‘ market's glutted with bogus ones,” inquired 
‘There isn’t much to tell. We didn’t talk ¢ Tom. 
more than three minutes before the doctr “That's true enough. This is likely to turn 
came in. It was all in the tone, movement, ‘ out a rotten concern as any of the others; but 
manner; and that spoke for itself. There ?that’s not my business; I didn’t offer to sell 
are plenty of gentlemen and ladies got up forSmy name, but I let them have it when they 
occasions. On the street, in a call, or at a/asked for it, and they gave me what they 
party, they’re all right; but this one you'd‘ thought it was worth.” 
know somehow would be a lady just the same? ‘+ Somebody’ll be pretty certain to get their 
down in the kitchen, with her washerwoman, ‘ fingers scorched,” remarked Guy, oracularly. 
with her seamstress, or on the loneliest island 5 ** Somebody’s pretty certain to every day,” 
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added his father. ‘‘The way a large propor-‘ know, and if it isn’t, I haven’t the time to poke 
tion of these Petroleum companies is man-¢ my head into its affairs, and the probability is 
aged is a warning to a man to look sharp» all would be fair outside, and if the thing was 
on all sides before he goes in, or he will be¢ leaky at bottom, I shouldn’t be able to dis- 
singed as sure as he’s alive. A few men who. cover it. These managers are shrewd folks.” 
understand the ropes will buy a piece of landS Rusha was by no means convinced. That 
somewhere among the oil regions for a mere’ stubborn instinct of truth, that going right 
song, set the people wild about the fortunes it‘ down to the core of things, which was perhaps 
promises to yield—the knowing ones are up to ¢ her greatest virtue, made her sometimes an 
that sort of thing—crowd the stock into the» uncomfortable opponent in an argument, at 
market, get a few strong names, and blow the“ the bottom of which lay any sophistry. 
trumpets in the newspapers; and so the green » «But, pa,” she continued, raising her voice 
ones go in, expecting to reap tremendous for-‘,4 little, till its strong, clear earnestness held 
tunes in an incredibly short space of time, and; every ear at the table attentive, ‘a man’s 
ten to one get wofully bit.” Proving by his) mame, wherever he puts it, is his bond, his 


concluding sentence, which was, in his own’ pledge of honor and integrity; and yours 
estimation, the sum of all the others, that, Stands a witness for the soundness of this 
however sound John Spencer might be in Petroleum company before the whole world; 
Petroleum, he was “shaky” in some of the @nd as for that thousand shares, it’s a mere 


root principles of grammar. bribe, so long as you know nothing about the 

“What a dishonorable piece of business! /thing. A mean business, any way it can be 
No decent man would have anything to do‘ shown. If it was my name, I wouldn’t have it 
with it!’ exclaimed Rusha, in a heat of in-? stand there a single day.” 
dignation. ‘‘Rusha, you talk like a woman, or a foolish, 

‘*Plenty of men who call themselves decent’ romantic girl,” answered her father, in a 
do,” answered her father, emphatically. «In» slightly irritated tone. ‘What do you know 
war all’s fair. And it’s pretty much so in< about business?” 
business. If a man wont look out for himself, “It wont do to carry girlish, high-flown 
nobody is going to trouble himself to do it for‘ notions into that any more than it will into a 
him. This world is pretty largely made up of? good many other things I've told you about,” 
two sorts—those that know how to feather‘ sagely, if not very luminously, remarked Mrs. 
their nest and those that can only be plucked; ° Spencer, probing an English walnut with her 
and the latter’s the larger by a vast odds.” » nut-picker. 

With which philosophical view of life Mr. Rusha never deserted an argument half way. 
Spencer helped himself to some nuts, com-) But, pa, supposing now that some ill-in- 
placently reflecting that he belonged to the‘ formed, credulous persons—some widows or 
fortunate minority of his classification. orphans, for instance—taking your word for 

“But, pa,” continued Rusha, ‘you don't‘ just what it means, a witness for the integrity 
suppose that this ‘ American Eagle Petroleum’ of this company, should invest their money— 
Company,’ which has your name, is one ofall, perhaps, they’ve got in the world—in 
these abominable impositions you've been talk-¢ these shares, and the whole thing should turn 
_ing about?” Sout bogus. These people would be ruined, 

‘I don’t suppose anything about it. It’s‘ and the influence of your name there would 
not my concern. The stockholders must look ? just do it!” 


out for that. It’s just what I said—likely to‘ 
be a rotten thing as any of them.” 

‘* But as your name is there, it seems to me 
you’re responsible for the honor of the com- 
pany.” 

“*Not at all; I didn’t ask them to take my 
same. It was their own offer.” 

“Well, but you allowed the company to 
retain it, and it seems the managers fancied it 
would have influence in attracting others to 
invest.” 

“That’s their look out, not mine, child. 
The concern may be a sound one for all I 


«« Bravo!” exclaimed Tom, ‘“‘ Rusha’s got the 

‘best of the argument now.” 

» Rusha just knows nothing at all about it,”’ 
¢ subjoined her father, in a voice tinctured more 
‘strongly than before with annoyance. “It 
(don’t do for men in business to go to desling 
2? with ‘supposes’ and ‘perhapses.’ All super- 

, fine notions of that sort must be left to people 
¢ who don’t have to make money, and can spend 

their time hunting up nice moral distine- 
¢ tions.” 

2 A free and easy style of conversation, which, 
Cif it lacked reverence, had its advantages, 
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always obtained betwixt parents and children ‘ ‘settling in this way the matter under discus- 
i in the household of the Spencers. sion, ‘‘let’s have up a bottle of that new claret. 
i| Rusha’s face settled down now into that look ‘ We'll drink to Andrew's recovery this time.” 
of still inflexibility which they all understood / 
so well, and which was so apt to terminate any § CHAPTER VII. 
family discussions. é ‘Well, who is going to church this morn- 
“Well, there’s one thing I do know if I do‘ing?” said Mr. Spencer, as the coachman 
stay at home,” she said, “and that is, if there< presented himself at the door of the sitting- 
be such a thing as right, honor, truth, they ? room one Sunday morning for orders. 
: ought to enter into one’s business as well as{ There was a little stir amongst the assembled 
any other duty or relation in life; and if my ’ family. Mrs. Spencer rose up and walked to 
i] name stood where yours does, pa, my con-‘ the window, from which the sky afforded a 
Hy | science would give me no rest until I'd had it¢ narrow limit for observations. Hers were not 
struck off, and the company could take back>of the most promising kind. A thin gray 
their shares until I knew it was an honest: curtain of haze covered over the sky, with 
/ one.” here and there a little seam of azure. It was 
‘But supposing it should be—and it’s as‘in early April now, and phases of the sky 
likely as nine-tenths of them—and the shares’ were not to be depended upon. ‘Do you 
should yield me something handsome in the‘ think it’s going to rain, pa?” asked the lady, 
| way of dividends, what then?” asked her¢ unable to reach an independent conclusion. 




















































; father, a little triumphantly. : Mr. Spencer roused himself from the Sunday 
: “fT don’t think she’d have any scruples: Herald, in which he was again deeply buried, 
| about using the money in that case, pa,” inter- > smoothed his whiskers, looked out of the win- 
posed Mrs. Spencer, who felt it somehow in- dow. ‘‘ Doubtful,” was his verdict; ‘ wind 






| cumbent on her to take up the defence in isn’t in the right direction.” 
behalf of her husband—more anxious that her ‘« Well then, we'll have the carriage out, and 
children should think it would not be possible ; the whole family had better turn out; it looks 
\ for their father to do anything which was not‘ respectable, and your father’s rented such an 
strietly just and right, than concerned about’ expensive pew.” 
: the thing itself. ‘*She was teasing me this» ‘Mother advocates going to church on 
morning for an India shawl. Just try her with‘ principles of economy,” laughed Tom, who 
that, and I don’t think she'll inquire very > was walking up and down the room with his 
¢ closely where the money came from.” hands in his pockets. ‘*She'd think the money 
There was a loud chorus of laughter, in‘ was wasted if every seat in the pew wasn’t 
which all the young voices joined, Rusha’s as ‘ filled.” 
: i heartily as any of the others. She could¢ There was a laugh at mother’s expense, 
i always bear having the laugh turned against) which she bore with equanimity, And then 
her. ‘ Ella turned to her sisters and said—*“ Our new 
j “She's got you this time, Rusha!” said Guy, / bonnets came last night. Don’t you think 
nodding his head towards his elder sister. “we'd better go, girls?” 
“You've made a strong point against me,/ Rusha looked up from her book with a sort 
' ma, buat I'll be true to my principles; I'll giveS of yawn. ‘I don’t think that motive would 
up the India shawl if pa will take his name? be strong enough to take me out of the house 
from the ‘American Eagle Petroleum Com- to-day,” she said. 
pany.’”’ ““Why, isn’t that as good as any?” asked 
( “Good! Rusha’ll die game!” said Tom, > Guy, who, having passed his fifteenth birthday, 
i | expressing with more emphasis than elegance shad attained that period when boys hold their 
his sense of his sister's adherence to her con- S eptatons with a little more positiveness than 
victions of right. ‘they do at any other period of their lives. “I 
“Pa,” said Ella, “I don’t happen to be¢ thought girls and ladies never went to church 
Ti troubled with any such high-flown notions. >for any better reason than to flourish their 
t You just hold fast to the shares, and when the¢ fine dresses and bonnets.” 
i! first dividends come in let me have an India” Andrew laughed and called Tom a “ Brick,” 
| shawl, and I wont ask any questions.” ‘but Rusha said nothing, only she looked 
fH The talk had grown playful now; and yet. Sesrtnnie, 
a how much sober truth underlay it! $ “Come, come, this isn’t settling the matter 
** Patrick,” said Mr. Spencer, to the waiter,¢ about church,” interposed Mrs. Spencer. 
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‘Pa, hadn't you better go, and take all your» would amply fortify them against all the 
boys and girls?” ‘ temptations which the world, the flesh and the 
‘‘Not this morning, I believe, mother,” devil could bring to bear. 
getting up with a yawn. ‘But the rest of, As for her husband, he had, in a general 
you'd better muster in strong force. Get out< way, abetted his wife’s practice, believing that 
the carriage, Rufus, at half-past ten.” > religion was a good thing for women and a 
There ensued a quarter of an hour’s ani-? growing family. It helped to promote general 
mated discussion betwixt Ella and Agnes on > good order in society, as well as in households, 
the dresses they would wear that morning, and ‘ and there was no doubt something in it; but 
on the people who occupied the pews adjoining ’ just what or how much, no personal expe- 
theirs, while Rusha walked up and down the‘ rience here had ever enlightened the soul of 
room, as was a habit with her, her hands ¢ John Spencer. 
locked behind her, and her face drooped for-> «We must have the horses at the watering- 
wards, and wearing that deeply thoughtful ex-¢ places,” continued Tom, all regard for his 
pression that always gave it a touch of sadness. » mother’s reproval absorbed in the interest 
The boys had distributed themselves in‘ which he took in the topic under discussion. 
various lounging attitudes. Tom and Guy? « Young Fordham was telling me about the 
were comparing bosom-pins, and Andrew, who 5 crack horses they always have at the Springs, 
was now able to accomplish daily the descent’ and the races they had there last year. Finest 
of the stairs, with the aid of a crutch, was>that ever came off. Zounds! it must be a 
listening to the talk, and laying plans for the , capital sight, Andrew, to see such a show of 
next week, when he expected to get out for the > horse-flesh !” 
first time. , Before the elder of the brothers could en- 
‘“‘Pa,” said Ella, suddenly breaking into and ? dorse this sentiment, Ella broke in with—* Of 
stopping the chatter of her brothers, ‘it's> course we shall go in the best style if we go at 
April already, and high time for us to make? all. Our carriage, and a maid, and all that, 
our plans for the summer. The Lorings were > will be quite indispensable.” 
asking me about them yesterday. We shall; ‘ Boys and girls,” interposed Mrs. Spencer, 
shut up house, of course, at the commence-? this time with decided authority, ‘I should 
ment of the season, and take the watering-5 like to know if you are a set of heathen? 
places and all those things in order, Newport, ? What do you s’pose you're all coming to, 
the White Mountains, Saratoga and Niagara.>talking about horse races and such things 
We can do them all in one season, and we Sunday morning?” 
ought to begin to see about our wardrobes by ‘Well, for my part, I don’t see as it’s any 
the very next week.” worse to talk about those things than it is 
**Oh, wont it be splendid !—and I shall go> about ‘Gold, and Hudson, and Bank Stocks, 
too!” said Agnes, clapping her hands with, as pa does every Sunday, when he can get 
girlish enthusiasm. anybody to listen,” answered Ella, with some 
“Come, come, children!—it’s Sunday !‘Sacerbity, being placed so strongly on the 
I'm amazed that you'll talk about such matters ? defensive. 
to-day,” said Mrs. Spencer, who always hada» “I've just been wondering,” said Rusha, 
traditional regard for religion—a feeling that * pausing suddenly in her walk, and standing 
it was something proper and necessary —with- ) still by the table, “‘ whether there is any such 
out which, in short, no family could be‘ thing in the whole world as religion *” 
respectable in this world or safe in the next.? ‘‘ Why, Rusha!"” exclaimed her mother, 
She had felt it her duty to insist upon all its) lifting up both hands—* how you do talk !” 
outward observances with her young family,‘ ‘ Nevertheless, it’s the truth, mother,'’ her 
euch as going to church, attending the voice rising into that clear, earnest feeling, 
Sunday-sehool, contributing to the missionary { which would have held a listening crowd—* I 
fund, subscribing for a religious paper, and’don’t mean a religion of traditions or re- 
was always ready with pecuniary and personal ; spectabilities ; nor one of forms; nor outside 
aid for all societies that had general corffidence ? observances; but I mean a religion of the 
and patronage for good works. ‘ heart and soul; something that is stronger and 
She had faithfully inducted each one of her 2 more precious than life itself; something gen- 
children into the catechism and command- > uine to the core, known and lived every day ; 
ments, and devoutly believed that this system, ‘something that one can hold fast through all 
with an occasional interlarding of pious ‘alk, loss and change, through all joy and sorrow, 
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and that one knows they can carry out with $ founded on cant, but on bard dollars and 
them from this world into the next.” ‘ cents,” said Andrew, attempting to be humor- 

For a moment nobody spoke. Mrs. Spencer ¢ ous. 
looked a little solemn and perplexed. Perhaps? ‘‘ Well, it's my opinion every man’s is, in the 
just then each soul in that room had some long run, and get to the bottom of the matter,” 
vague consciousness of inward reproval and ? answered pater familias, rumpling his Herald. 
need. 5 And when one looks abroad on the people 

‘I s’pose that was the sort of religion the 2 one knows,” continued Rusha, ‘they're no 
old martyrs had, when they lay down in dun-? better than we, living on the same plane, in- 
geons and went to the stake—wasn’t it, ma?’’4 fluenced by just the same motives, pursuing 
said Agnes, the very same objects. I wish, as I said, | 

‘I s’pose it was, my child,” answered theS knew one man or woman in the whole world 
lady; but somehow she did not seem quite{in whose intelligent goodness I should have 
confident, solid, unquestioning faith ” 

** They lived so long ago,’’ continued nan “I think, for my part, we're about as good 
the gravity in her face touching her voice. 2as most folks,” said Ella, a little annoyed at 
“If I could only know one man or woman in} the way her sister disposed of ber family in 
the world who really lived or actually tried to, (this regard. ‘I'm sure pa pays a tremendous 
the religion that so many profess! I know )rent for his pew, in the most fashionable 
plenty of folks that are kind, well-meaning, 9 church.” 
good-hearted, and all that; but I mean tome} “Yes; but he pays that to the god of 
thing that goes deeper. I read about religion in $ fashion, not to the God of the church.” 
books; I hear the ministers preach it; and 1? ‘Well, 1 presume our motives are just as 
sometimes long to say boldly to some of them, ) good as our neighbors’.” 

‘Do you really believe what you say up there? ‘That's just what | was saying,” answered 
in the pulpit? Do you carry it down with you } Rusha, dryly. 

into every-day life? Is it more to youthan‘ The mother interposed here. ** Come, come, 
your salary, your position, your honors— 2 girls, you haven't a minute to spare. Go right 
dearer than life itself ?’”’ Cup stairs and dress, or you wont be ready for 

“Then there are the missionaries, you 2 church. ‘ 
know,” subjoined Agnes, somewhat timidly, $ Poor Rusha, with her soul groping wildly 

** Hypocrites and humbugs, half of ‘em 1” about in the dark, uttering its long plaint for 
muttered Guy; “have a good time off there, S something which the world could not give it. 
converting the heathen, and making folks at¢ The moral tone of her family was material, 
home support ’em.” and of the earth—earthly on every side, and 

“Guy, don’t speak in that way of good‘ the society amidst which she moved was preity 
folks,” said Mrs, Spencer, regarding it incum- 2 much of the same quality. She had never been 
bent on her to interfere, and yet unable toS thrown into the company of high-minded 
bring the slightest argument against her son's ¢ Christian men and wome., and although all 
wholesale accusations. Q that was aspiring and truest in her thrilled re- 

“Of course,” continued Rusha, resuming her ¢ sponsive when she heard of the excellence of 
walk, ‘‘nobody doubts that there are good, 5 goodness and the beauty of truth and self- 
honest people, who want to do just what ia sacrifice, she wondered whether this was ever 
right; but how far these are in their beliefs 3 brought down into the actual and real— 
and experiences the victims of false education > 2 } whether these high-spun, rose-colored theories 
and honest mistake, is a question beyond my (ever existed outside of sermons and books. 
depth. I wish I knew where truth was!” > Her soul wanted the eternal anchorage, to hide 
speaking half to herself, now. Jitself in the strong tower of the blessed pre- 

“The fact is, human nature’s pretty much? mises of God. Unsettled and uncertain, ik 
the same everywhere; I’ve found that out in)earried through the days the doubts that 
my dealings with men,” remarked Mr. Spen-¢ would not be silenced, the chill and darkness 
cer. ‘Every one looks out sharp for himself. ) which only o living faith in Christ Jesus, with 
Religion sounds well in the pulpit and in‘religious culture and its slow daily growth in 
books, and is all right enough in its way ; but? the soul, could warm and illuminate. 
these fine-spun theories don't answer in the$ The shallower natures of the others could in 
hard grip and tussle of life.”’ 2 some sense satisfy themselves with the world 

‘‘In short, governor, your creed isn’t cand its prosperities ; but for her, though her 
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father had made his great fortune, though: SONG OF A UNION CAVALIER 
luxuries and splendors surrounded and per- 


BY MARY HARTWELL. 


suaded her on every side, she was still—poor . The stars glance wistfully to-night 


Rusha! 
(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


~-erere 
THE ENCHANTED ISLE. 
BY CLARENCE FREDERICK BUHLER. 


As Memory stands on Lethe’s brink, and gazes 
With eyes that seem the while 
In thought, deep in that liquid gloom she traces 
A weird, enchanted isle ; 


With tree and turret, bird and flower, engraven 
As delicate in grain 

As those by elfin architects at even 
Sketched on the frosted pane. 


There she, as in Agrippa’s glass, surveying 
The wrinkled Past once more, 

Sees loved companions of our childhood playing 
"Round the old schoolhouse door. 


And soon those depths grow white with upturned 


faces, 
Such as when dreams are o’er 
Linger to haunt us, while rapt fancy gazes 
When eyes can see no more. 


Beneath those waves, like Lebanon's, made holy, 
By forms that in them shine, 

A Naiad voice, in accents melancholy, 
Chants songs of “ Auld Lang Syne.” 


And on mementoes of those forms angelic 
Which heaven of earth could make, 

She muses sadly, while the simplest relic 
Makes every heart-string ache. 


But still, as more for other objects caring, 
Her eyes inconstant roam, 

Until she views a little tombstone, bearing 
“ The sunshine of her home.” 


And when to worlds where there is no more sev'ring 5 


She turns to look through tears, 
Each star that in the crown of night is quivering 
A beck’ning hand appears. 





Between the forest’s leafy ridges, 
“ And on beneath their gleaming sight 
2 We sweep o'er fields, and roads, and bridges. 
* The scabbard clangs against the spur, 
A bundred hoofs beat down the grasses, 
> As underneath the sky’s dark blue 
Our cavalcade to duty passes. 
¢ Before the morning camp-smokes rise, 
We'll meet and set the foe to flying, 
And shame the faintly flushing skies 
With our own sabres’ vivid dyeing ! 
And I, who wear upon my breast 
A badge of white through glooms so shady, 
Have sworn to strike my right arm’s best 
For God, my Country, and my Lady! 


No device mars the milky folds 
That I have bound across my bosom, 
No stars have dropped celestial moulds 
Like lilies on them, in full blossom. 
A web-like scarf, all pure and white, 
And sacred as the lady's honor 
Who made me with this badge her knight, 
That I might lay my laurels on her. 
) She gave it with a woman’s smile— 
* IT have no brother for a soldier ; 
Will you not share your honors while 
You wear my scarf across your shoulder?” 
I took it from her sacred touch, 
And knelt while she knight-errant made me, 
, With silent vows, to fight as such 
For God, my Country, and my Lady! 


Oh, woman’s hands, though weak are strong, 
Their touch our greater sinews nerving ; 
Her spirit poured our veins along 
Gives double strength too strong for swerving ! 
She lends her patriotic rage 
To shape a bero for fame’s portals, 
For many heroes in this age 
Are fashioned out of common mortals ! 
, She clings to us with woman’s right, 
And we are stronger for her weakness, 
« For man is tender in his might, 
And woman fall of faith and meekness. 
No knight was truor to his trust 
With noble queen, or “ nut-browne maidie,” 
< Than I, whose sword shall keep from rust 


~~ 


How many poor people crowd into cities be-> For God, my Country, and my Lady! 
cause they are unwilling to work in the Locust Grove, Licking Co., Onto. 
country, where they might, in the course of 
time, have comfortable homes and become 
independent, This they will not do. They say¢ Mind little things! A word, a look, » 
that they do not like the country because it is: frown, are little things, yet pewerful for geod 
so lonesome; yet they will live in cellars or‘ ‘and evil. Acts deemed unimportant may be 
garrets for the sake of living in acity. Such «the foundations of inveterate and powerful 
people will never get rich, they are so lazy; habits. Great things compel attention, but 
nay, more—they are fools. ‘little matters are too easily overlooked. 
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MY VOYAGE TO HAVANA. 


BY E. R. M. 


“The voyage will benefit your health, dear , companions were pleasant, social, and intelli- 
Maud; it is just what you need. Really, I2gent, and we had a few days of pleasant sail- 
think you had better go.” Thus urged my ‘Sing under auspicious skies with fair winds. 
husband over a letter received that day, con-¢Then came a fearful, terrible change. I can 
taining an urgent invitation for me to spendSremember but little of the events succeeding 
the winter in Havana, with some dear friends <¢the storm that broke over us, except the dread- 
1 had not met for years. ful certainty at last that we were to be 

I could not feel it besi to go. We two were\ wrecked. Our vessel was beaten upon the 
alone, Edward and I. For ten years we bad > rocks, and probably all must perish, Then 
lived in our quiet, beautiful home, happy inSlong, long struggle with the wild, pitiless 
our love, which drew us closer as the years? waves, as I clung convulsively to a piece of 
went by. Happy, except that the shadows ‘board one of the crew gave me when the wreck 
which always will gather where there is no? broke up, and we wereall washed away. Then 
sunshine from child-eyes, had settled in ) drifting away—away from all, and feeling that 
scarcely defined forms around our hearth-?I alone was left, and no one could be saved. 
stone. I tried to think Edward felt their pres->Then one last thought of husband, mother, 
ence less than I—he was out all day, while I ’ friends, home and life, and then—utter uncon- 
often sat alone, and heard the echo of sweet ’ sciousness and oblivion. 
baby-tones, and tender, motherly endearments ‘ + * x * * « * 
in my neighbors’ homes, till the shadows? Very dim are my memories of what next 
seemed to wrap me like a cloud, and some‘ occurred, even after life and consciousness 
drops fell. 2 were partially returned. Strange figures stalked 

Edward could not go to Havana, and, anx- about my bed, words were spoken whose mean- 
ious as I was for the sight of the dear faces who ing I tried in vain to fathom; all was dark, 
would meet me there, I was very loth to go>blank and desolate. Utter weakness and pros- 
alone. But it was true Dr. Bryant had advised Stration oppressed me. I could remember 
just such a trip, and my health was failing. 2 nothing, understand nothing. My voicesounded 
My husband was firm in the conviction that it strangely in my own ears, and I uttered words 
was ‘‘just the thing,” and promised to write?[ had not purposed. Soon another change. | 
daily, while he urged that it would be only “‘@)\ was stronger, walking, talking, mingling with 
little while.” Ashamed to write a refusal to? human beings whose words and actions seemed 
my friends with no better reasons to give for) uncouth, erratic and absurd even to my be- 
it, and with father, mother, and sisters united? wildered senses. I could recall the past 
in thinking I must go, I foresaw that I must>only in gleams and snatches of memory, 
yield, even while I was resolving at least not¢and these made me frantic with grief and 
to do so until the morrow. I went to rest > desire. 
that night troubled and rebellious; feeling ¢ One day it all came back to me. Edward’s 
that it must be best for me to go, yet with? face, my home, the wreck, my combat for life 
my heart strangely clinging to home, dear amid the waters, all passed before me. I was 
home. 2alone. I raised my head and looked around. 

How short the time seemed till | was on my ) A small room, neatly but sparingly furnished, 
way to Cubal The adieux had been spoken ; °@ little white bed on whieh I lay, a chair and 
our steamer was gayly ploughing on her >table. The window had an out-look over green 
course over the Atlantic waves, under a lovely (lawns, winding gravelled walks, and tall, 
Qctober sky, and I, under the guardianship of > waving, blossomy trees. All strange. Where 
Captain Henderson, and duly equipped with ‘was I? 
all the necessary comforts and laxuries sug-2 A negro woman came in. I saw her face 
gested by my numerous friends, was really ‘light up as she met my eyes, and when I asked 
making my first voyage. Cthe above question, she broke out joyfully— 

The few ladies and gentlemen who were = 2 Bress God, missis, youse come to yersel’! 
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MY VOYAGE 


Youse bin sick, honey,” she added, impres- 
sively, ‘an’ I’ll.tell ye all about it, only slow, 
like. An’ ye must tell the doctor where yer 
friends be, an’ it's all right now!” An 


sincere joy shone from her wrinkled, black 


— 


face. 

Very soon after I knew all. I had been 
picked up by some poor tar-boilers on the 
coast of North Carolina; had been resuscitated 
with great difficulty, had lain ill in one of their 
cabins for months, attended by the wife of its 
owner, and when my strength returned, reason 
did not. Failing to find any clew to my former 
home, they had placed me in the State Luna- 
tie Asylum, where I now was. It was two 
years since I left my home in New York to 
make that fatal trip to Havana. 

I would not wait to let Dr. Hunter send any 
word to my friends in the North. He was 
very kind—supplied me with funds for the 
journey, and made arrangements, I scarcely 
know how, for me to be passed through the 
lines of the armies. I was soon approaching 
my home. 

I arrived in New York at night-fall. Every- 
thing seemed familiar. I had come to the 


same depot many times on returning from 


short trips to the country. I took a carriage 
and gave the driver the street and number of 
my residence, scarcely realizing that a day had 
passed since I last did so. He stopped at the 
familiar door, assisted me to alight and rung 
the bell, then drove away. I stood scarcely 
realizing anything, waiting for the opening of 
the door. It was ‘one of the servants I had left 
in the house. I forgot for the time my long 
absence, and wondered why she ran away, 
after gazing for a moment, like a frightened 
creature, leaving me standing in the hall. 
Then remembering that they must have be- 
lieved me dead, I passed on to the parlor, with 
a strange heart-sinking and foreboding of evil. 
In my haste and impatience to reach my home, 
I had not thought that changes might have 
occurred within it. 

Scarcely had I entered the room, when I 
heard the step of Edward, my husband, in the 
hall, Every foot-fall brought freshly before 
me the happy, happy days when I had listened 
for them at this hour. He came directly to 
the parlor. I stood near the centre of the 
room, with the light full upon my face. I 
could not feel that it had been so long since 
we parted, and half expected only the 
usual kiss and light-hearted greeting of 
old. 

Why did he cower and turn go white? 
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Sinking upon his knees he moaned pitifully — 
‘*Maud! My God, it is Maud!” 

I cannot tell you how, but after awhile I 
knew all. I think my mother came to us, and 
told me, while I sat there trying to keep from 
going mad with grief and agony. I remem- 
bered I had a deep longing to be back again in 
the little white room at the asylum. 

‘The Ella,” in which I had sailed, had been 
believed, without a doubt, to be lost, with all 
on board. Edward had mourned for me for 
months, refusing to be comforted. But now— 
he had been married to Cousin Lillie for nearly 
a year, and the new wife, with her baby only 
a few days old, was lying in the room above 
me! I don’t know how I broke away from the 
house, and gained the street. I walked on 
and on, swiftly. I would not remain to cloud 
their joy. No, no! Better be as they had 
thought, dead and buried beneath the waves! 
I reached the river, stepped quickly upon a 
ferry-boat of which the bell was ringing. The 
next moment I had plunged from her side into 
the waves. I struggled, and— 

Edward stood at the glass carefully arrang- 
ing his neck-tie, and the breakfast bell was 
sounding. 

“Well, Maud,” he said, gayly, ‘‘am I 
to tell Captain Henderson to reserve the best 
state-room in the Ella for your trip to Ha. 
vana?”’ 

I shuddered. ‘Edward,’ said I, very de- 
cidedly, ‘*I shall not go.” 


oe 


MY LETTIE. 
BY IDA AFTON. 


As the sweet syringa blossoms 
Breathe a fragrance o’er the dells, 
Wooing humming-birds to banquet 
From their amethystine bells ; 
And the apple-bloom is blushing 
At the tale the south-wind tells, 


Trips my Lettie o’er the upland, 
With her wind-tossed curls afloat, 
Like gay sunbeams o'er white lilies 
Dancing round her swan-like throat. 
And each robin deems ber laughter 
But the echo of its note. 


Soft her feet the dewy pansies 
Press within their mossy bed ; 
And the feathery ferns are nodding 
Gayly to her lightsome tread— 

Ah! my little, laughing Lettie, 
With my foolish heart has fled ! 
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OLD STATE-HOUSE. 


BY A DESCENDANT OF THE PURITANS. 





MY VISIT TO THE 


Spring time—and the drowsiness of relaxa-)The events transpired soon after, but TI did 
tion was beginning to overspread the earth. (not then, nor should I now, regard that youth 
The sun, returning from his winter journey 2as an inspired prophet whose word was to be 
southward, paused for a moment at the equi-Srelied upon implicitly. I was revolving in my 
nox, and peered over into the Northland. ?mind a plan for the entertainment of the next 
Mankind felt his coming, and the brave muscle, Shour. Walking was becoming tiresome. The 
which had been braced up tense and firm ; sound ofa clock striking the hour of eleven 
against winter’s piercing blast and driving > roused me from my revery. I found myself on 
sleet, gave way before the genial smiles of soft, ? Walnut street opposite the old State-House. 
persuasive sunshine. Lassitude and general That old bell sounded as a warning and re- 
inactivity succeeded naturally to this sudden‘ proach to my troubled conscience. For weeks 
change of temperature. Men and women?! had been a sojourner in this ancient revolu- 
sweltered in heavy winter clothing, since pru-Stionary city, and never yet had paid my devoirs 
dence forbade their exchange for lighter ma-6 al that shrine of American Liberty and Inde- 
terial. The chill of melting snows still per- > pendence, ‘‘ The Old State-House.” 
vaded the house, inside, while the bright eun-$ ‘This ‘sin of omission’ shall rest upon my 
light tempted one out of doors. Yet walking 2shoulders no longer,” I said, as I turned my 
required an almost superhuman effort after theS steps and walked up the broad avenue leading 
first square or two was passed. There came acto this time-honored building. 
dull, aching sensation about the limbs, a queerS The indifference of Philadelphians to this 


feeling around the waist, as though the upper¢ monument of freedom, made sacred by the 
memory of the noble words that rang through 


and lower members had suffered disconnection, 
and a general disjointed sensation pervaded ite halls, and literally bathed in the blood of 
the entire system. Appetites failed. Spring those who fell in defence of the glorious doc- 
dainties had not yet come, and solid winter trines here first given to the world, has been 
edibles palled the taste. Nervous ladies and¢to me at all times a subject of most profound 
gentlemen, of means sufficient to allow them > astonishment. 
to be confirmed invalids, alarmed by their? “I am very happy to meet you,’ 
general apathy and debility, fell into the annu- 2 high-bred English gentleman to a young Phila- 
ally recurring delusion that they were settling, §delphian travelling in Europe—‘ I have often 
with the gold, into a sure and rapid decline. ? wished to inquire of a person from your city 
Knowing ones, when thus afflicted, took the $ concerning that celebrated building, the Old 
matter calmly and good-naturedly, and laugh- ? State-House, and its many and wonderful as- 
ingly called the languid dispensation—“ Spring 6 sociations.” 
Fever.” 2 “Indeed, I am exceedingly sorry,” said the 
Work was impossible. The pen slipped from 2 young lady in reply, “‘ but [ shall be obliged 
the unwilling fingers. The mind wandered off 2 to refer you elsewhere for information, since | 
from dull practicalities to gorgeous fancies, 2 myself have never visited the Old State- 
the glorious visions of this half-awake, dreamy 5 House.” 
morning of the year. “*Never visited the Old State-House!’” 
I threw aside the quill and sought the open S repeated the gentleman, surprise not unmingled 
air for diversion and amusement. Leisurely I ¢ with reproach apparent in his tones. ‘ Never 
pursued my way along the brick-lined streets 2s8aw the place where Washington and the ol 
of the Quaker City, unmindful of aught pass- ¢fathers of your republic stood, or looked upon 
ing around me except when I stumbled now2the prophetic bell which hurled the word 
and then over a loose brick thrown up by the‘ liverty’ defiantly into the teeth of all Europe! 
frost, or paused for a moment to bestow a? Be advised by a stranger and a foreigner, my 
severe refusal upon an original sinner in theS young friend; return to America and make 
guise of a newsboy, who offered me the morn- $ourself thoroughly acquainted with the won- 
ing paper with the dazzling falsehood, that 5ders of your own city and country, before you 
Richmond was taken and Lee had surrendered. ¢ go abroad to visit others.” 
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The rebuke was severe though well-deserved, 2in one good long breath. ‘ Well, if this isn’t 
and not many weeks later there was an en- >the queerest mistake,” I muttered to myself. 
thusiastic visitor searching out the old historic «A moment ago I could have taken my oath 
relics of the State-House. If the question )that this was the old State-House of Revolu- 
were addressed to the rising generation of this¢tionary memory. Truly the first part of Davy 
city, how many were familiar with the inside ?Crocket’s ancient saw, ‘be sure you're right,’ 
of this building so full of vital interest to every Cis quite as essential as the concluding direc- 
child in our land, I venture to assert that not/tion, ‘go ahead.’ That fatal step from the 
one in ten would be found to have been within Ssublime to the ridiculous. Why should it 
its inviting doors. éalways lie in our pathway. I might have 

I approached the old weather-stained walls $ saved my surplus patriotism and sentimental- 
with a feeling of respect akin to awe, as IC isms for a future occasion, since they have all 
thought of all the stirring scenes which they 2 been expended upon a venerable decayed mar- 
had witnessed. One hundred and thirty- six- ¢ ket- house. For there before me were all man- 
years ago the first corner-stone was laid by °ner of edibles spread temptingly out as in a 
loyal subjects of his most gracious majesty $ market- -stall, while over them stood guard an 
George Second of England. Five years later? old woman of startling proportions, doling out 
this great undertaking of the little colony was>provisions to various customers. -Near by 
triumphantly completed. Cwere three ragged urchins sucking penny 

In its infancy its British mother left it to>oranges, and regarding the scene with as 
the fostering care of kingly deputies and ¢ much wonder and amazement, though with 
councils, but as the years passed on and it Qmuch more evident satisfaction than myself. 
began to feel its growing strength and power, SI backed out the same way that 1 had come 
it suddenly burst the swaddling bands that ¢Once outside I tock a good look at the house, 
held it and stood alone before the astonished Sup and down, from cornice to foundation. 
world. Then came the fearful baptism ine “Surely,” I said, “I cannot be mistaken 
blood—when from the mie ane field of >It is the same old building, familiar to these 
Germantown the dead and dying were brought eyes from penny prints and picture books, 
beneath its sheltering roof for care and safety. 2since first I gazed upon it in my new ‘Child’s 
A little later, and it was rebaptized with the ¢ History’ years ago. It must be the same. I 
tears of brave men, when the loved ‘ Pater ¢ will venture an inquiry at all events.” 
Patria,” retiring from public life here, bade hisS I went back. I charged suddenly down up- 
countrymen farewell. When, at his closing (on the old woman, with—Is this the State- 
words, ‘‘strong, nervous sobs broke loose, ‘ 2 House *” 
when tears covered the faces, and the great¢ “Yes.” 
man himself was shaken. Large drops came) This then was the temple and the shrine that 
from his eyes. He looked to the youthful ¢1 had come to worship at. I felt something 
children who were parting with their father, ? (though in a different spirit) like the Queen of 
their friend, as if his heart was with them and 4 Sheba, that the half had not been told me. I 
would be to the end.” A checkered life has? looked around at the dirty walls and floors, and 
the old State-House known since that hour. I ‘up at the grimy cobwebbed ceilings. How had 
could have uncovered my head and bowed with ¢ my ideal faded. I had come in search of stir- 
reverence before this old Ark of American Sring Revolutionary relics and historic me- 
Liberty, standing as it did that April morning, mories. I had found pea-nuts and apple- 
like a silver-haired old man full of years, butter. 1 had dreamed of ancient halls peopled 
strewn with the record of good and brave ‘ ‘with the shades of the great departed. I had 
deeds, and waiting but the crowning laurel 2 found small boys sucking penny oranges, and 
which that day, that hour indeed, should place 38 lawyer's clerk munching cheese-cake. I had 
upon its brow. Shall its last days know neg-¢ pictured the ‘‘ Angel of Liberty” reigning over 
lect and indifference from those to whom as a the scene, and in imagination half-fancied that 
precious legacy it has fallen. May the loyal¢I heard the rustling of her golden wings. The 
heart of Philadelphia never let that stain rest >round, good-humored face of an ancient coffee 
upon its fair escutcheon. ¢ vender appeared as the presiding genius of the 

With thoughts akin to these I passed up the 2 place. I thought (not in irreverent connection, 
stone steps, and slowly and reverentially SI hope,) of God's temple in the Holy City, and 
pushed wide open the heavy door, and ad-2the dove-sellers, and the money changers sit- 
vanced within the sacred precincts. I drew Sting. 
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The old woman, a good-hearted soul, appar-° and beautiful Mrs. Robert Morris, who, from 
ently, must have perceived that I felt some¢ her time-stained canvas, looks out at me 
embarrassment, since after a moment's hesita- 2 beneath a towering head-dress of silk and 
tion she remarked—* That there is a place’ ostrich feathers. Stand abashed, ye modern 
for visitors,” indicating a door to the right, I< belles! full two feet high rose the ‘nodding 
bowed assent, and passed on. Here, for the ? plumes” in the head-gear of our old fore- 
first time, having recovered partially from‘ mothers. The most aspiring among ye all, 
the shock of my first disappointment, my ‘in this later day, cannot boast an attainment 
dreams found a faint realization, ‘This,’ I¢ of more than six inches in the trestle-work 
mused, ‘was the old council chamber of the > that crowns your brows.” 
nation. Eighty-nine years ago, in this room,$ Forth from these soul-inspiring records of 
in these stiff oaken chairs, beneath that quaint Q the past, I stepped again into the main hall of 
glass chandelier, sat the members of the old > the building; and what a contrast! Careless 
Colonial Congress, Before them lay the feet, with irreverent haste, hurried across the 
instrument which should decide the fate of: marble floor, which for convenience had been 
America forever. To sever thus indissolubly) made a public thoroughfare for the bustling 
ties of blood, friendship and common interest,¢ city. From one side to the other, slamming 
was no rash undertaking for the gratification 2 the great doors impetuously, pressed the 
of personal or party ambition. It was the) eager throng, intent on schemes of gain and 
severance of heart-strings. It turned aside ¢ merchandise, and heedlessly unconscious of the 
forever a life-current which had flowed from? pollution their presence brought into the 
across the wide Atlantic. Grave and troubled ‘ sacred enclosure. I almost wondered that the 
in that hour, albeit determined were those faces < stern old patriots in the adjoining room did not 
I ween, which from the dim canvas to-day look | step from their dusty frames and hold up 
down so benignantly upon me. Far away up in‘ warning fingers at these desecrators of the 
the belfry stood the aged, silver-haired man, ¢ place, hallowed through the remembrance of 
waiting for the word which should bid him send > their pure lives and noble deeds. 
forth the glad tidings to the assembled hundreds The old woman was very busy at her pro- 
in the yard below. At length it came—Ring ! 2 vision stand now. The steam of boiling coffee 
Full, strong and clear, instantly sounded the pervaded the whole edifice, while about her 
first peal of liberty from the brazen-throated< crowded a throng of men, busily engaged 
bell. It surged through the beating, loyal, despatching a noon-day luncheon, I passed 
anxiols, waiting hearts. In circles of air,S up the broad staircase, neglected and dirty, 
spreading ever wider and wider, the pwane and on the landing paused to lean over the 
swelled, nor ceased it until it broke with? balustrade and watch the motley, noisy crowd 
triumphant burst upon the hostile shores be-¢ in the vestibule below. ‘+ Ab, it is no wonder,” 
yond the ocean, Glorious old bell! would thate] thought, “that the effort made in the Com- 
thy riven side were healed, and that this hour> mon Council some time since to cleanse the 
with thy sturdy successor in the tower above‘ State-House of this débris proved such a signal 
thou could’st again, and ¢ruly now indeed, pro-¢ failure, for there sat a group of the * City 
claim “liberty throughout all the land, to a//> Fathers,” discussing coffee and biscuit with a 
the inhabitants thereof.” S zest which betrayed but too well their attach- 

I would that there were one to-day to people : ment to the institution. It was the old story 
for me the old State-House, with the weird? of the “ mess of pottage.” For its sake they 
forms of the past, as Hawthorne has filled the held the birthright lightly. Lawyers and 
old-time mansions of Massachusetts. I would§ loungers from the neighboring court rooms, 
again hear the rustle of those stiff old brocaded? dapper clerks, country farmers and working- 
silks on the high staircase and along the wide) men, were discussing various matters in loud 
corridor, First, the stately Colonial dames of\ voices and joking roughly as they ate. My 
high degree, lords and ladies of the haughty Eng- > position commanded a view ‘“behioll the 
lish peerage, striving to retain the old world scenes,” which led to entertaining develop- 
magnificence in the quaint little American city. { ments, affording me secret satisfaction and 
\nd the nobler republican women of the suc-¢ delight. A woman's petty vengeance was 
ceeding generation, each one a princess in theS mine, when I saw the biscuits dispensed from 
nobility of her heart, revered Martha Washing-¢ pan to which clung the sticky dough from 
ton, the only titled “/ady” of our land—aterm> innumerable previous bakings; when I saw 
given her by the soldiers of the Revolution ; 6 the pot of apple-butter embellished with the 
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accumulation of weeks of uncleanliness; when Like a cloud of fragrant incense, the har- 


I saw the cups and saucers barely rinsed in‘ mony floats upward, bathing with newer lustre 
greasy water, as they were hastily refilled for >and shedding purer light upon the hallowed— 
new-comers; and I fairly clapped my hands \ Old State- House. 
with exultation when doubtful-colored fingers ¢ —_ 
were plunged deep into the sugar-bowl, to Such was the State-House, as seen a few 
sweeten the beverage of one of the city fathers ( weeks since by one from the far shores of dis- 
before mentioned. He did not see it—happy > tant New England; one who in childhood was 
man! but I did, and down under my teeth I< taught to hold its very name in hearty rever- 
muttered revengefully—serves him right; I’m > ence; one who felt that with all the nation she 
glad of it! , had a personal right in its sacred memories, 
An hour sped on, and noon had come and? and to lift her hand in earnest protest, how- 
passed. Clang! clang! suddenly sounded the ever feeble, against the desecration it has 
great bell in the lofty tower and over my head. ? received—to say to the City of Philadelphia, 
Clang! clang! and the busy men below forgot you are recreant to the great trust which God 
their hunger, and started simultaneously to: and the nation have placed in your hands. 
their feet. ‘+ Fire,” whispered some, and) The very walls, dingy, and crumbling, and 
danger,” thought the white-lipped, fearful ¢ desolate, cry out against you. And future 
ones. But joy, joy, was the triumphant song > generations of our land, seeing your unfaith- 
of the bell that April morning; and the old‘ fulness (God grant it be not then too late), 
walls trembled, thrilled to their very base with ? shal! require at your hands a truthful account 
the swelling sound, while the gathering throng \ of your unworthy stewardship. 
outside caught up the response, and shouted 


the joyful greeting to our ears—Hurrah! ‘ ee We Gore et 
Hurrah! Richmond has fallen! ¢ INTERALIA. 

Brave old State House! As in the olden $ BY LOVISE E. VICKROY. 
time, so now the first to proclaim the glad( There's a spot in the dear old woodland, 
tidings to the waiting people. Hither they > I know the place so well, 
press at thy summons—the aged and the¢ Where the brightest sunbeams gleam and glide, 
young—the merchant from his counting-room, And the dreamiest shadows dwell. 
the lawyer from his desk, the workman from’ There a boisterous, mad little brook, 
his daily toil. Close, close to the walls they And a laughter-voiced water-fall, 
press, until the open court is filled, and the) Leap towards a spring—deep, clear, and cool, 
wide street densely packed with the souls that ¢ The sweetest treasure of all. 
throng in this hour of triumph around the There's a still pond near, where lilies, 
altar upon which first was kindled the fire of And a nook where violets grow, 


And a bank of the wavering witchery 
Of the wind-flower’s phantom snow. 

But the child with tresses like silken gold, 
That wandered there with me, 

That I garlanded with flowers, and said, 
My fairy queen was she— 

She, the child with sea-blue eyes, 
Comes never any more— 

Faint gleams her smile on memory’s waste, 
As some far, fairy shore. 


American Liberty ! ) 

Fuller, clearer, stronger, is the peal in this 
hour than was that of the earlier times, for we 
know ourselves to-day, and feel that through 
much tribulation hath come our glorious ° 
victory. 

In all the surging populdce scarce one dry ? 
eye is seen. Tears, born not of sorrow, are‘ 
glistening on the cheeks of stern, hardy men—° 
tears welling up from hearts o’erburdened > Ob the memory-pictured woodland, 
with their joy. Hark! there comes the sound The dear, dream-enchanted dell, 
of prayer and thanksgiving from the vast > Like a saintly picture glorified 


assembly. Faint at first, in tremulous tones, Smiles on me “ All is well!” 

then loud and louder, thrillingly solemn yet ; Bloom, flowers, bloom on, in that sweet spot, 
grandly triumphant, borne on by thousands of \ Laugh, waves, in merriest tone, 

swelling voices it rises before the throne of? But I must seek ye nevermore, 


Heaven— , I could not go alone, 

* Praise God from whom all blessings flow, But mortal a wee "Seq 
Praise Him all creatures here below, ¢ Sweet we ye Show ast ot, 
Praise Him above ye heavenly host, ¢ Her holier smile that waits for ine 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost,” 6 In the dear Land of Love. 
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LAY SERMONS. 





KILLING AN ENEMY. “Thee was hasty in that, Friend Levering,” said 
— § the Quaker. 
“That man will be the death of me yet,” said) “ Perhaps I was, though I have never repented 
Paul Levering. ° the act. I met Dick a few days afterwards. The 
He looked worried, but not angry. © grin of satisfaction on his face I accepted as an ac- 
“Thee means Dick Hardy?” ¢ knowledgment of his mean and cruel revenge. 
“ Yes.” S Within a week from that time one of my cows had 
“ What has he been doing to thee now ?” . horn knocked off.” 
The questioner was a Friend named Isaac Mar- 5 “ What did thee do ?” 
tin—a neighbor. 2 “I went to Dick Hardy and gave him a piece of 


“He’s always doing something, friend Marfin.¢ my mind.” 

Scarcely a day passes that I don’t have complaint > “That is, thee scolded, and called hard names, 
of him. Yesterday one of the boys came and told ¢ and threatened.” 

me that he saw him throw a stone at my new Dur- 5 “ Yes—just so, friend Martin.” 

ham cow, and strike her in the head.” 2 “Did any good come of it?” 

“That's very bad, friend Levering. Does theeS “About as much good as if I had whistled to the 
know why he did this? Was thy Durham tres- ? wind.” 
passing on his grounds?” ‘ How has it been since?” 

“No, she was only looking over his fence. He? “No change for the better. It grows, if any- 
has a spite against me and mine, and does all he thing, worse and worse. Dick never gets weary of 
can to injure me. You know the fine Bartlett pear > annoying me.” 
tree, that stands in the corner of my lot adjoining ¢ “Has thee ever tried the law with him, friend 
his property ?” ) Levering? The law should protect thee.” 

“Yes.” @ “0 yes, I’ve tried the law. Once he ran his 

“ Two large limbs, full of fruit, stretched over on § heavy wagon against my carriage, purposely, and 
his side. You would hardly believe it, but it’s2 upset mein the road. I made a narrow escape of 
true. I was out there just now, and discovered‘ my life. The carriage was so badly broken that it 
that he had sawed off these two fine limbs 9 cost me fifty dollars for repairs. A neighbor saw 
that hung over on his side. They lay ors whole thing, and said it was plainly intended 
upon the ground, and his pigs were eating the by Dick. So I sent him the carriage-maker’s bill, 
fruit.” Cat which he got into a towering passion. Then I 

“Why is Dick so spiteful to thee, friend Lever-> threatened him with prosecution, and he laughed 
ing? He doesn’t annoy me. What has thee done? in my face malignantly. I felt that the time had 
to him?” come to act decisively, and sued him, relying on 

“ Nothing of any consequence.” the evidence of my neighbor, who had seen the 

“Thee must have done something. Try andSaffair. But my neighbor was afraid of Dick, and 
remember.” Sm worked his testimony that the jury saw only an 

“T know what first set him out. I kicked an¢ accident instead of a purpose to injure, and gave 
ugly dog of his once. The beast, half-starved at >their verdict accordingly. After that, Dick Hardy 
home, I suppose, was all the while prowling about ¢ was worse than ever. He took an evil delight in 
here, and snatching up everything that came in‘ annoying and injuring me. I am satisfied, that in 
his way. One day I came upon him suddenly, mut bon than one instance, he left gaps in his fences 

him a tremendous kick that sent him howling Sin order to entice my cattle into his fields, that he 
through the gate. Unfortunately, as it has turned > might set his savage dogs on them, and hurt them 
out, the dog’s master happened to be passing along< with stones. It is more than a child of mine dares 
the road. The way he swore at me was dreadful. to cross his premises. Only last week he tried to 
I never saw a more vindictive face. On the next 2 put his dog on my little Florence, who strayed into 
morning, a splendid Newfoundland, that I had > one of his fields after buttercups. The dog was less 
raised from a pup, met me shivering at the door, ¢ cruel than his master, or she would have been torn 
with his tail cut off! I don’t know when I have S by his teeth, instead of being only frightened by 
felt so badly. Poor fellow! his piteous look haunts ? his bark.” 
me now. I had no proof against Dick, but haveS “It’s a hard case, truly, friend Levering. Our 
never doubted as to his agency in the matter. In? neighbor Hardy seems possessed of an evil spirit.” 
my grief and indignation I shot the dog, and 805 “The very spirit of the devil,” was answered 
put him out of my sight.” 2 With feeling.” 
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“He's thy enemy, assuredly; and if thee >was whipping his horse, and swearing at him pas- 
doesn’t get rid of him, will do thee greater<sionately; but to no good purpose. The cart- 


harm.” 

“T wish I could get rid of him.” 

‘Thee must, if thee would dwell in safety, friend 
Levering.” 

The Quaker’s face was growing very serious. 
He spoke in a lowered voice, and bent towards his 
neighbor in a confidential manner. 

“Thee must put him out of the way.” 

“Friend Martin!” The surprise of Paul Lever- 
ing was unfeigned. 

“ Thee must kill him !” 

The countenance of Levering grew blank with 
astonishment.” 

“ Kill him !” he ejaculated. 

“Tf thee doesn’t kill bim, he'll certainly kill 
thee, one of these days, friend Levering. And thee 
knows what is said about self-preservation being 
the first law of nature.” 

“ And get hung!” 

“TI don’t think they’ll hang thee,” coolly re- 
turned the Quaker. “Thee can go over to his 
place, and get him all alone by thyself. Or, thee 
can meet him in some by-road. Nobody need see 
thee ; and when he’s dead, J think people will be 
more glad than sorry. Thee neednit fear any bad 
consequences.” 

“ Do you think I’m no better than a murderer ?” 
Levering’s astonishment passed to horror and in- 
dignation. I, Paul Levering, stain my hands with 
blood !” 

“Who said anything about staining thy hands 
with blood?” The Quaker was imperturbable. 

“Why, you!” 

“Thee’s mistaken. I never used the word 
blood.” 

“But you meantit. You suggested murder.” 

“No, friend Levering. I advised thee to kill the 
enemy, lest, some day, he should kill thee.” 

“Tsn’t killing murder, I should like to know?” 
demanded Levering. 

“There are more ways to kill an enemy than 
one,” said the Quaker. “I’ve killed a good many 
in my time, but no stain of blood can be found on 
my garments. My way of killing enemies is to 
make them my friends. Kill neighbor Hardy with 
kindness, and thee’ll haveno more trouble with him.” 

“A sudden light g!leamed over Mr. Levering’s 
face, as if a cloud had passed from the sun of his 
spirit.” 

“ A new way to kill people.” 

“ The surest way to kill enemies, as thee’ll find, 
if thee’ll only try.” 

“ Let me see. How shall I go about it?” said 
Paul Levering, taken at once with the idea, 

“Tf thee has the will, friend Levering, it will not 
be long before thee finds the way.” 

And so it proved. Not two hours afterwards, as 
Mr. Levering was driving into the village, he found 
Dick Hardy with a stalled cart-load of stone. He 

> 


wheels were buried half-way to the axle in stiff 
¢ mud, and defied the strength of one horse to move 
them. On seeing Mr. Levering, Dick stopped 
pulling and swearing, and getting on to the cart, 
with his back towards his neighbor, commenced 
pitching the stones off into the middle of the road. 

‘Hold on a bit, friend Hardy,” said Levering, in 

) a pleasant voice, as he dismouuted and commenced 
unhitching his horse. 

But Dick, pretending not to hear him, kept on 
pitching out the stones. 

“ Hold on, I say, and don’t give yourself all that 
trouble,” added Mr. Levering, speaking in a louder 
voice, but in kind and cheerfal tones. “Two 
horses are better than one. With Charley’s help, 

“we'll soon have the wheels on good solid ground 
again.” 

Understanding now what was meant, Dick’s 
hands fe!] almost nerveless by his side. 

“ There,” said Levering, as he put his horse in 
front of Dick’s, and made the traces fast, “one 
pull, and the thing’s done !” 

And before Dick could get down from the cart, 
it was out of the mud-hole. 

Without saying a word more, Levering unfastened 
his horse from the front of Dick’s animal, and 
hitching up again, rode on. 

On the next day Mr. Levering saw Dick Hardy 
in the act of strengthening a bit of weak fence 
through which his (Levering’s) cattle had broken 
once or twice; thus removing a temptation, and 
saving the animals from being beaten and set on 


» by dogs. 


“ Thee’s given him a bad wound, friend Lever- 
ing,” said the Quaker, on getting information of 
the two incidents just mentioned, “ and it will be 
thy own fault if thee doesn’t kill him outright.” 

Not long afterwards, in the face of an approach- 
ing storm, and while Dick Hardy was hurrying to 
get in some clover hay, his wagon broke down. 
Mr. Levering, who saw from one of his fields the 
accident, and understood what loss it might occa- 
sion, hitched up his own wagon, and sent it over to 
Dick’s assistance. With a storm coming on that 
might last for days, and ruin from two to three tons 
of hay, Dick could not decline the offer, though it 
went terribly against the grain to accept a favor 
from the man he had hated for years, and injured 
in s0 many ways. 

On the following morning Mr. Levering had a 
visit from Dick Hardy. It was raining fast. 

“T’ve come,” said Dick, stammering and con- 
fused, and looking down at the ground instead of 
into Mr. Levering’s face, ‘‘ to pay you for the use 
of your team yesterday in getting in my hay. [ 
should have lost it if you hadn’t sent your wagon, 
and it’s only right that I should pay for the use of 


“T should be very sorry,” answered Paul Lever- 
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ing, cheerily, “if I couldn’t do a neighborly —_ “Shall we not be friends?” Mr. Levering 
without pay. You were right welcome, friend erage out his hand. Hardy grasped it with a 
Hardy, to the wagon. I am more than paid in > 2 quick, short grip; then, as if to hide feelings that 
knowing that you saved that nice field of clover. \ were becoming too strong, dropped it and went off 
How much did you get ?” S hastily. 

“About three tons. But, Mr. Levering, I? “Thee’s killed him!” said the Quaker, on his 
must——” ‘next meeting with Levering; thy enemy is dead!” 

“Not a word, if you don’t want to offend me,”? “Slain by the weapons of kindness,” answered 
interposed Levering. “I trust there isn’t a man ‘ Paul Levering, “ which you supplied,” 
around here that wouldn’t do as much fora neigh-> “No, thee took them from God’s armory, where 
bor in time of need. Still, if you feel embarrassed— ‘all men may equip themselves without charge, and 
if you don’t wish to stand my debtor—pay me in, become invincible,” replied the Quaker. “ And I 
good-will.” S trust, for thy own peace and safety, thee will never 

Dick Hardy raised his eyes from the ground 2 use any other weapons in fighting with thy neigh- 
slowly, and looked in a strange, wondering way atS bors. They are sure to kill.” T. 8. A. 
Mr. Levering. ? 





BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY. 


THE FAIRY TALISMAN. ‘slumber, and the birds rolled up in a downy ball 
BY MISS L. A. BEALE. ¢ with their heads under their wings, the stars would 
A stately mansion stood upon the summit of aScome out and look far down into its dark blue 
hill, surrounded by gardens filled with rare and?depths, and twinkle and glimmer, as if to say, 
magnificent plants, where quaint fountains fell‘ “Good-morning to you, Silver Spring. Pray what 
dreamily over beautiful statues from marble urns, > are you doing down there among the cowslips and 
and lily-bells, and the hideous mouths of huge sea © ferns, singing to yourself all night?” 
monsters. It was the home of luxury and splendor.$ Little Arch Dane loved it; and he would lie for 
Within were soft carpets, instruments of music, >hours on the soft moss, talking in a low tone, 
costly paintings, and more books than you could ‘ listening to its gurgling murmur, dipping in his 
read in a lifetime. The air was heavy with rich >hands, and drinking its cool water. He loved to 
perfumes, and the sound of mirth and feasting and ¢ talk to the birds, and they would hop about him on 
dancing often resounded through the dim old‘ > the ground, turn their heads to one side, and 
hails, and even reached the ears of the poor gar-2twitter and warble away, as if they quite under- 
dener, who lived in a small brown cottage under ¢ stood what he said to them. Then he would pluck 
the bill; and as he sat in the door-step in the deep- >a handful of violets and carry them to the cradle of 
ening twilight watching his busy wife still spin- ¢ his baby brother, and tell bim marvellous stories of 
ning on the green, and heard the faint echoes of $ )what the birds had said to him, and how Silver 
the music from the Hall, he wondered if the proud ¢ > Spring had sung to him about the sunshine and 
lord of all this princely domain were any happier S showers and the glory of the stars; and the little 
than he, with his frugal and comely wife and two? one would laugh and crow, and put his little white 
healthy, happy children. Yet he sighed when he ‘fists in his mouth, and jabber away as though he 
thought of his children. The baby slept in the 2 too could understand al! that Archer said to him. 
cradle near, and if a saucy fly lit on his nose,heS But the mother would stop her spinning and 
only smiled in his sleep; but the eldest child, little 2look sadly on him and sigh; and the father, smok- 
Archer Dane, still lingered by the side of the Sing his pipe on the door-step, would say— 
spring in the heavy shadows of the wood. 0 “ Poor boy! he is not so bright as other children ; 
Silver Spring bubbled and murmured among the $I think he must be foolish.” 
ferns and mosses in the edge of the forest. It was? But the mother would draw him lovingly to her 
a beautiful spring. The birds loved it, and would ¢ ‘ bosom, press her lips to his fair high brow, and 
dart down into its clear water with many a chirp ° answer— 
and twitter, stirring up the ripples and shaking$ “No, no; our little Arch is no fool, but some- 
a little sparkling shower from their wings in the >times the angels come down and talk with him; 
morning sunbeams. The flowers loved it; the {and he'd rather talk with them than frolic with the 
sweet epring violet bent over it, and whispered to it children. He'll be a little angel himself by and 
all day long in its mystical language of perfume < by.” 
and beauty. The stars loved it; forat night, when> And the neighbors, hearing the sound of the 
all the world was sleeping, the flowers folded in ¢ § busy wheel or the hoe of the gardener, said— 
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“What nice, industrious people the Danes are ; 
it’s such a pity their child is foolish.” 

But they were all mistaken, for he was neither a 
fool nor an angel; but he wore a fairy talisman, 
and no one knew it. I will tell you all about 
it. 

When Archer Dane was a baby, and lay in the 
same cradle that his little brother now occupied, 
under the same pink and white quilt, on the same 
snowy pillow, there came an aged woman to the 
door and begged for a little bread, saying she was 
very weary, and bad not eaten anything for two 
days. Mrs. Dane was a kind woman, and pitied 
the poor stranger, and asked her to come in and 
rest awhile. She limped over the threshold on her 
soarse oaken staff, and sank, nearly fainting, in a 
chair by the cradle. Mrs. Dane brought bread, 
and even uncorked their only bottle of wine and 
set it before the guest. She was very ugly, with a 
hump on her back, and yellow, shrivelled features, 
but her small black eyes were bright and glittering, , 
and seemed to watch every movement of the tidy 
little housewife. The old woman asked for some 
milk, and when Mrs. Dane returned from the cellar 
with a mug of rich milk, the old crone held the 
baby in her arms, talking very fast in some un- 
known tongue, while the child seemed to under- 
stand every word she said, and was laughing and 
kicking in the greatest glee. The mother was- 
alarmed, and could scarcely command herself; but 
she gave the milk to her guest, and caught her 
child eagerly to her breast, and murmured—‘ 
“ Christ bless thee, my babe?” ( 

At the name of Christ the strange visitor gave a‘ 
piercing shriek, and dropping her staff and the 
mug of milk upon the floor, disappeared through 
the open window. 

Mr. Dane heard the cry, and thinking his wife’ 
was in distress, hastened in. She told him the< 
strange story, and he said— 

“It is some wicked sorceress, come to torment 
our child.” 

“She is a foul witch,” said the wife, “throw the 
staff into the river.” 

He stooped to pick up the rude staff, but found 
it so heavy he could scarcely lift it, and then they 
saw that it was pure gold, 

“Perhaps she belongs to that fierce band of 
robbers in the Gurgeness Woods. We will put the 
staff away, and no one will know it.” 

So they hid the golden staff in the garret, and 
the wheel went on spinning just the same as though 
there was no wealth in the cottage but the wealth 
of honest hearts and willing hands—and that is the 
best wealth in the world, let folks say what they 
will. 

Bat at night when the mother undressed her: 
babe, with a prayer of thankfulness in her heart ‘ 
that her first-born was safe from harm, she found a< 
ebain of gold about his neck that had slipped down 


to his white shoulders. It was cunningly wrought : 
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in the form of a serpent, and had eyes of glittering 
diamonds. 

They knew that their strange guest had clasped 
it there, and so they thought she was not a wicked 
witch or robber, but some great princess in dis- 
guise. 

“Tt is some grand folk up at the Hall,” said the 
father; “there is a count and a duchess visiting 
there, and such wonderful company.” 

They tried to unfasten the golden serpent from 
their baby’s neck, but it clasped with a secret 
spring which they could not touch, and the mother 
was pleased and said— 

“ Depend upon it, she was some great princess in 
disguise.” 

But they were mistaken again, for the old woman 
with the golden staff was neither princess nor 
sorceress, but only the child’s fairy godmother, and 
the necklace was a charm or talisman. Whoever 
wore it could understand all the voices of Nature. 

So little Archer grew fair and beautiful every 
day, and he knew what the birds were saying when 
they chattered in their nests; he understood the 
language of the brooks, and flowers, and trees, and 
of all the beasts in the farm-yard. And as he grew 
up, he had no need to read in books about plants 
and animals, for they could tell him more about 


‘themselves than all the books that were ever 


written. 

The swallows told him how they built their 
nests of clay and straw and lined it with feathers; 
how they reared their tender young, and fed them 
with worms and bugs, and taught them to fly; and 
how, when the frosts came and the snow covered 
the ground, and the flowers were dead, the swal- 
lows all flew far away to warmer climes, where the 
orange blossoms all the year, and brilliant flowers 
grow, and figs and dat:s are so abundant that they 
lie unnoticed on the ground, They told him of 


- broad oceans, and high mountains, and sweeping 


prairies, where the wild horse roams and the 
buffaloes wander in herds of thousands ; and of great 
cities, where a hundred church spires point towards 
heaven. 

No wonder that he loved to listen to the twitter 
of the birds, and learn such wonderful things. 


© Then the roses told him how they grow; drinking 


life from the moist earth through their fibrous 
roots, unfolding in the light and drawing the grecn 
of their leaves and the carmine of their blossoms 
from the life-giving sun and gentle dews. And 
often the Spirit of the Rose would come out from 


~her golden castle in the heart of the fiower, and, 


poised upon the edge of a swaying leaf, talk to him 
of her beautiful life and mission. 

“T speak to the heart alone,” she would say. 
“No one sees me, but I am always here in the 
perfumed halls of my castle; and when children 
plack roses for garlands, or for the bosom of their 


> mother, I whisper to their heart, and say, ‘Be 


gentle and sweet like the rose.’ When the bride 
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fastens a rose on her pure breast, I say, ‘ Be beau-¢ time a tap on the door called the teacher aside, and 
tiful as the rose, breathe only fragrance and love.’ 28 wan man, young in years but evidently old in 
From the brow of death I whisper to the mourner labor, with a solemn smile presented a little girl 
of that land which Death may never enter, and > whose small fingers clung tremulously to his own. 
flowers can never fade; and when she kisses me With an allusion to the responsibility of thoee who 
she drinks hope and comfort from the chalice of’ instruct the young, the pale man bowed slowly and 
perfume I hold to her lips.” ‘extricating his hand from the twining fingers, with 
Then the Rose Spirit would fling out a breath of‘ a weary step disappeared behind the high fence. 
fragrance from her gossamer robes, and glide into The little one left thus lonely, stood poised mid- 
the depths of her honeyed retreat behind the yel- way between the ante-room door and the teacher’s 
low petals ; and the boy would close his eyes and ¢ desk, gazing at the motley crowd. 
breathe the faint perfume, and wonder if heavenS A cutting wind had swept the March clouds 
ifself could be sweeter. So he lived and talked 2 from the sky. The sun shone piercingly in through 
with nature, and everybody called him a strange ’ the high windows, making last Friday’s truants 
child, looking into each other’s eyes, and shaking > shrink blinking away as before an all-searching 
their heads ominously. No one knew of the fairy eye. The trodden paths and sere grass in the 
charm. One day he told his mother a wonderful» yard were damp with the hoar-frost of the night. 
story of Poland, and the clash of arms, and oppres-< A pine wood fire snapped in the rusty, square 
sion, and suffering, which the Polander had told‘ stove, and fifty heavy boots raised a cloud of dust 
him, but his mother only laughed, and said— ‘from the half swept floor. The well-marked regis- 
“ You are a queer boy, Archie. Don’t you know ‘ ter lay open on the desk, and the work of the week 
you have been dreaming? I believe you are always, was awaiting its commencement. Surely there 
dreaming. Hold this yarn for me.” © was no enchantment in all this. It was a keenly 
So Archer went on dreaming; and his father , matter-of-fact morning, and a stern practical task 
found that he grew wise without books, and knew looked inexorably in the teacher’s face. There 
more of distant lands than he could teach him.» seemed little in the village that day to lead the 
His strange history reached even the inmates of( thoughts away from earth and earthly labor. The 
the Hall, and the lord of the manor stopped at the‘ tall red chimneys puffed forth their dingy smoke. 
gate one day, and asked him many questions of The water leaped hurriedly over the dam. The 
foreign countries, which Archer seemed to under-‘ iron hammers thundered, and the belts and wheels 
stand as well as if he had been there, and answered ¢ whirred and clattered. The confused din of ma- 
as promptly. The lord was much astonished, and  chinery penetrated the school-room, and half the 
inquired where he had read so much, but Archer > children there were defaced with factory grime. 
replied, in his simple way, “A little bird told me.” ¢ But as the teacher looked at the little stranger 
But the lord rode on, saying, to himself, “Ae standing wonderingly on the floor, the necessity of 
strange child.” exertion grew faint in her mind, and all these sur- 
Often the mother grew sad, and said to the fa- S roundings faded into dim distance. She saw the 
ther, “‘ Our boy will soon be an angel.” And the? moon among passing clouds, and watched its flit- 
father had many misgivings, and thought perhaps ,ting radiance. It was as if a strange writing had 
the mysterious visitant was indeed a sorceress, and ? ’ appeared on the wall, and she lost all consciousness 
had cast some foul spell upon him in his infancy.¢ of a working-day world. 
Still they did not dream that it was the golden) “Js it a fairy that the unbending man has 
serpent with the diamond eyes that sometimes ¢ brought ?” thought she, emerging from her dream. 
whispered to the boy—* You shall know all things.” > “ No, for there is nothing blithesome or merry about 
I will tell you in our next one of Archer’s strange: it. But surely the child—if child it is—bears some 
dreams, as his mother called them. y strange charm,” she mused, as the light from the 
’ gray eyes Wandered up towards the steely blue, and 
THE LITTLE STRANGER. ‘a fluttering sigh seemed almost to waft the frail 
2 being away. Poor lost one! did the sky too prove 
BY HELEN HRATE. Sunsympathizing? Was heaven thy home beyond 
On a Monday morning the school children of a2 thy earth-dimmed vision ? 
busy factory town, rendered by their days of free-( A silver thread was woven with the teacher’s 
dom doubly boisterous and unruly, hooted and monotonous duties that day. She looked at the 
crowded about the soiled and battered doors of the pure brow of the shadowy stranger, whose pres- 
great three-story building devoted to their use. No» ence she half believed was an illusion. She laid 
one save a teacher by profession, would have passed ¢ > her hand among the soft hair to be sure that she 
undaunted through the turbulent throng. “was real. But when she touched the fluttering 
But when the village bell rang nine, they were, ¢ hands, and met the wide-open, far-seeing eyes, and 
with such order as might be, marshalled to: their‘ ‘marked the swaying motiong, she watched for the 
respective seats; and only winks and mutterings ¢ bird to unfold its wings and fly far out of sight. 
indicated the half stifled rebellion. Just at tates ’ But day after day the little stranger tarried. This 
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note of heavenly music floated among earthly dis-¢ But since the advent of Aunice a quietness brooded 
cords. Each morning she seemed fairer and more ) over the school, and the teacher thought she saw 
evanescent; and as the balmy spring air came inca shade of softness on many hard faces, as they 
through the open doors, the teacher looked doubt- Sturned towards the little figure with its gleaming 
ingly at her, thinking that she had cherished a? eyes, and the gingham frock fluttering about it like 
vision—that the delicate stranger was a creation ofS the wings of a bird when it is ready to fly. Morn- 
fancy; and then she seemed to melt away in the2ing and night she flitted noiselessly in aad out; 
brightness shining down from the warm sky. Sand as the teacher often thought, her presence was 

One night, when the last rogue was done with, > more a feeling than a reality, for she could never 
and the sixty chairs stood empty, the teacher< be quite sure that she saw her. 
passed along the littered side-walk, intent on find-) Weeks passed by; the trees were full of blossoms 
ing the home of the the child about whom hung¢ and the air heavy with perfome. The gentle in- 
this vague, unworldly mystery. Aunice Worth the‘ fluence still lingered, and the intangible Aunice 
scholars called her. 2seemed to the teacher a part of the air that she 

On a remote alley was a little Methodist chapel,‘ breathed. One mild morning in the first of June, 
where an itinerant preacher had lately by a strange ? when the white and rosy petals were sailing down- 
solemnity and an over-powering vehemence been (ward, a feeling of disappointment and longing 
stirring many souls. Was he the grave man who > seemed to pervade the school, for Aunice was not 
came to her door? and did he call this flickering¢there. At twelve o’clock a factory bell clanged 
spirit his own? The names were identical. She 5 from each black tower, and the sweating operatives 
would go and see, although she might be pursuing 2 poured from the double doors. 

a phantom. , In the close school-room a straggling class was 

The light of the spring day was fading when she ? droning the addition table. During a pause in 
turned into a by-path and stepped within the open § this varied noise, the sharp peal of the bell on the 
door of the chapel. The sombre room, made darker ) Methodist chapel sent a sympathetic throb of sor- 
by twilight shadows, was filled with a crowd which < row through the uneasy ranks of pupils. Had the 
trembled before the earnestness of a haggard man, ‘little stranger—for stranger she always was in this 
whose hollow cheek and burning eye bespoke an ¢ world—gone to her home at last? Was the fair 
inward fire. But just at his side upon the high 5 brow, which doubt and grief so often shadowed, 
platform—unless the teacher’s eyes deceived her—?clear and calm forever? Were the eyes which 
was a ray of light in the gloom, the shadow of a§ flickered with surprise and uncomprehended pain, 
dove upon the wild waters. Yes, as she looked > then shining with a steady light? Sadness that day 
again, the pure maith which haunted her school- ¢ breathed from the blossoming earth, and from the 
room. omild blue sky above. 

She walked home in the early evening amid thec While the teacher ate her dinner at the boarding- 
scattering crowd. As she passed a basement win- 3 house table, she heard her neighbors talking of a 
dow where a candle threw its sickly light over the C young minister with extraordinary talents and an 
street, instinetively she paused to look within the Sunusual desire to do good, who would soon work 
mouldy room. A gray-haired woman touched by. himself into the grave. His wife died of consump- 
a harsher finger than that of time, was seated on ation but a short time before and left him with one 
cricket beside the three-legged stool which sup- little girl—“a pale, thin creature,’ they said, 
ported the guttering candle, steadily plying the¢“ who had just died, as was to be expected of a 
needie. She lifted her head, and on her sharp >delicate child with only a fanatical clergyman to 
features lay a peaceful smile; for at her feet the c take care of her.” 
sylph of the chapel rested, the gray-blue eyesS They were poor, and the little girl who was an 
turned towards the stained plastering as if they Codd child, and accomplished as much for others in 
met the light of unfading stars. Sher quiet way, as her father did by his noisy 

The teacher moved on thinking of the school > preaching, persuaded him to live in a damp kitchen 
when Aunice Worth first dawned upon it. Of the with an old woman whose husband was killed by a 
dirty, ragged coats, the smutty faces, the twisted 5 machine in the factory; because they could cheer 
legs and warped feet. The belligerent dispositions, ¢ her loneliness, and also swell the scanty pittance 
the sly, deceitful natures and the reckless spirits. S which she earned as seamstress. Could it be 
Each child so thoroughly possessed of evil as to be¢ Aunice Worth and her father—and was this the 
inaccessible to good—or so the perplexed teacher 5 way that the world thought of them? The teacher 
was forced to believe. What weary hours had she ¢ did not know. 
spent in trying to win them to the right] How In the afternoon she walked beyond the uncon- 
had she nerved her feeble strength to force them ? genial bustle of the town, among thick woods and 
from their crooked paths! green fields. She was released from confinement, 

Iniquity stalked triumphant through the long, >and the sweet summer day whispered peace to her 
dusty aisles. It seemed useless to fight with the< aching brow and heavy heart. She sat down ona 
giant. She would fain have given up the battle. 5 stone by the road-side; under the sheltering wall, 
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a pale blue hare-bell swayed in the breeze. .The > each in some measure endowed ; had she not been 
teacher gave a sudden start as her eye fell upon ¢ tenderly taught of heaven, that purity and beauty 
it; she had a vague idea that some lost treasure ) still have a place in this world, and that a glimpse 
was recovered, and as she bent lovingly towards ( of heaven in her own heart would react upon the 
the frail flower; Aunice was in her mind. 2 souls of others; that on the perilous journey of life, 
She know that she would come to her when the‘ beside its many pitfalls, in the darkest, wildest 
soft wind sighed over the world; when the moon-° nights, angels from heaven's morcy-seat stand to 
light lay on her carpet; when a star shone through ¢ guide the traveller; that desolate homes and 
the mist; when a leaf floated doubtfully into the > stricken hearts, faith crowns with a halo of bliss, 
grass; when a breath just stirred the water, or holier far than the happiness which lies buried in 
when some bird let fall a trembling note of sweet) the past. 
sadness. She felt again the unresolved doubt if she The teacher turned ber face cheerfully towards 
was a flesh and blood child, or a spiritual picture > the factory-school where ber share of the world’s 
to which good angels had opened her eyes. Clabor lay. Hereafter she knew that cramped forms 
But if this blessing which she named Aunice had ) and distorted faces would be to ber but accidents of 
no material form, but was a symbolical vision which ¢ birth, for she had learned that in spirit each one, 
imagination made real—or if in a child like others,> however outwardly repulsive, was akin te the 
she had by an instinct truer than common, dis- ¢ Little Stranger. ‘ 
cerned the capacity for good with which we are) 





THE HOME CIRCLE. 
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“THE NATION MOURNS.” , Assassin. Who has done the fearful deed that may 
It is with saddened hearts and tearful eyes that the > well be called “a crime without a name?” Not Booth 
“Home Circle” convenes its loving members to-day. ¢ 
We gather silently and sadly in the old familiar place, § athe in a: tte the Gini oath of mites Ge 
one CaRy ly Ee Diandly tends stvetebed out? ins from the first shliebed this wicked rebellion. 
for sympathy and comfort, and look into the tear-< We have seen it in the ite sl words which have been 
stained faces of mourning ones, for asin the olden ‘ tite hing is tine oltere’l “a te said both in the 
time, in all our land “there is not one house where 2 tional capital end in Poteet territory. a bam 
there ie not one dead.” Sseen it in the fearful butchery of our soldiery, a 
Vor monthe we have known in our coantzy naught ¢ parallel for which is unknown in any modern warfare; 
but the sound of thanksgiving and rejoicing. There §* Sais wet Uh hes the slow testi io ana Creel, Ua 4d 
have been households bereft by the stern chances ete eee ee . ir} if . t 
war of fathers, brothers, sons, but the swelling songof 2 ing deaths of prisoners helpless in their hands. a 
S gentle and considerate, counselled to moderation and 
triumph has drowned the feeble notes of woe, and the ¢ Seaibvebdie by its honored Chief Magistrate, the 
wall of death was lost in the shout of VEQSOFY. North has ever been loath to believe the depth of 
The starry banner of the nation's love has floated : guilt which slavery has engendered and persistently 
from every housetop, waving triumphantly in the ria helt hatee its eves the veil of doubt and hope- 
glad spring sunshine. Bright eyes, and smiling lips, ¢ fulness. That veil is rudely torn aside now, and the 
and swiftly speeding feet conveyed the glad tidings S gouth herself haw done it. We leave the issues with 
from door to door, and the people wept for joy > an ait-wise God; may He guide our hearts in the path 
and looked forward with bright hope to the return of2 of right and justice. ) 
peace and happiness, for the rebellion was broken. écnine 
Richmond had fallen, and Lee had surrendered. $ 
How changed the scene today! Joy has given 5 TOO MUCH SUN. 
place to sorrow, rejoicing is followed by lamentation. > ; ree. 4 
As though bereaved of a dear personal friend, we? BY RACHELLE BICHINGS, 
mourn the loss of Abraham Lincoln. We have ¢ Then let it weep, the little clondlet; its pearly tears 
admired him for the great statesmanship which has carry with them no weight of woe to the home of 
received the homage of the whole world; we have > buds and blossoms ; its mission surely is of love; then 
honored him for that strict integrity that never knew ¢ let it be fulfilled. Let the buds be made to blossom 
even the insinuation of dishonor; we have confided, and the blossoms to blush in deeper beauty, for the 
in him as trusting children, feeling that he could lead S dews of heaven shall sink into their little hearts and 
us into no wrong, but we did not know how much we > shall waken in them a new life. The warm light of an 
loved him until in our defence he yielded up his life 2 unclouded sun has enfolded them so closely and so 
and sank into a martyr’s grave. ¢ long that the life was becoming stifled and the beauty 
Truly “the nation mourns.” Not with the empty $ waning; the sunbeams, although such fond compan- 
show of custom; not with the pageantry of kingly $ ions, have allowed the dust to settle close upon them 
processions; but with the great heart-throbs of a2 and to choke the inner life that made them beautiful. 
stricken, suffering people. 5 But this little cloudiet shall shelter, with its shadow, 
With the laurel wreath, woven by the hands of bathe with its waters, and spend its all—its tears—in 
grateful millions, still fresh about his brow, he has ) purifying. Then let it weep. 
been stricken down by the hand of a cowardly’ Then let them weep, the youthful eyes, the weeping 


merely, the would-be hero, stained now forever with 
eternal infamy ; it is not his hand alone that is con- 
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shall not make them lustreless. A sorrow has cast its 
shadow on the heart, and the heartstrings tremble 
slightly ; but itis well; for behind this veil of tear- 
drops Peace is walking arm in arm with sweet Tran- 
quillity, her gentle sister, the counsellings of these two 
all come as moonlight comes to midnight, making 
light dark places; and starlight shall be upon the 
troubled waters of thé soul, and in their marmurings 
shall be heard music, sounding strangely sweet 
because ne'er heard till now. And the wavelets shall 
awaken happy thoughts that slumbered in the stillness 
that was cold, and warm and generous feelings that 
stirred not as the waters stirred not; then let them 
not be stilled. The young life has known such a long 
day of happiness, such a glare of gayety has shone 
upon it, that the soul from being held so close to so 
much light is losing its sweet life all unconsciously 
Rich colors pale before strong lights. A little shade 
ia needed to add the richness that we love to seek; 
and so the heart from too much glare and heat is 
parched, the colors of the life grown pale and wan 
But this little sorrow shall cast its twilight o’er the 
soul, subdue this wealth of light, give deeper, richer 
coloring to the life and character, and the eyes, 
though dimmed awhile, shall look with joy upon its 
beauteous work, its quickening, its awakening. Then 
et them weep 


JASMIN, THE POET OF AGEN. 


We take an interesting passage from the late Presi- 
dent Felton’s “ Familiar Letters from Europe.” 

“One of the pleasantest things that has happened to 
me here (Paris) is the making the acquaintance of Jas- 
min, the poet of Agen. You know something about him. 
Longfellow translated one of his pieces— The Blind 
Girl of Castel-Cuillé”’ I wish you would read that 
translation in connection with what I am going to 
tell you. 

“He was a poor boy, apprenticed toa barber at Agen 
in the South of France; but he early showed extraordi- 
nary poetical talent, composing in his native dialect, 
the Gascon. This has been a patois for the last three or 
four centuries; but itis in fact the representative of 
the language of the Troubadours. It is more rythmical 
than the French, and is free from its nasal tones, 
resembling the Italian and Spanish. Jasmin, in the 
intervals of hair-dressing, wrote in this dialect, and 
recited his pieces to his countrymen. They were 
aroused to enthusiasm by this poetical delineation of 
their daily life, and his fame soon spread far and 
near. Wherever he went, multitudes gathered around 
him, and the days of old King René and the Trouba- 
dours seemed to have returned. In the course of 
time, the French scholars and critics found this 
poetical phenomenon worthy of their attention. 
A poem of his, called Franconette, established his 
fame. To make a long story short, he has published 
three volumes of poems under the title of Las Papil- 
lotos, or, ‘Curl-Papers,’ without abandoning his origi- 
nal profession of barber. The last volume has been 
crowned with a prize of five thousand francs by the 
French Academy, and when L arrived in Paris he was 
here to make his acknowledgments. 

“I had been invited to meet him at the salon of 
Madame Blaze de Bury—a sort of Madame de Staél— 
author of a work in French on Austria, Hungary, &c. 
Well, I went. The company was small, and what 
they call choisie. Jasmin was, of course, the lion, as 
he has been everywhere in Paris. He tahks with im- 


mense rapidity, fire, and animation—is very frank and ) 


hearty in his manners—speaks with freedom of him- 
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self and his works—and is, in all respects, a child 
of nature, and that nature Southern. He is now about 
fifty-five years old, with a face of infinite expresmon, 
and already marked with deep lines traced by the 
ardent emotions that have inspired his poetical 
career. His dark hair and complexion, his flashing 
eye and varying voice, present an exterior perfectly 
in harmony with his genius. We had the great and 
rare pleasure of hearing him recite some of his best 
pieces; and what a singularexhibition it was! It was 
not acting; it was not declamation; but it was a re- 
production of the poetical spirit of the pieces, by 
voice, eye, hand, attitude, and gesture. It was won- 
derful and perfect. He was possessed and overmas- 
tered by the inspiration. Perhaps you remember 
what I said in my lectures about the old Ionian 
rhapsodists—he is a perfect illustration. In the 
pathetic passages he wept with ancontrollable feel- 
ing; and I saw the tears flowing down many a cheek. 

“I had a long conversation with him, and was 
greatly delighted with his unaffected good sense, as 
well as with his incomparable vivacity; and I could 
perfectly understand the fact, that on many occasions 
he has been listened to by four or five thousand 
people, with an indescribable enthusiasm—that he 
has filled the theatres of Southern France, when even 
Rachel had half the boxes empty. 

“ But these exhibitiong have not been for himself; 
they have been for charitable objects. He has poured 
wealth into the treasuries of public institutions; he 
has finished churches that had remained unfinished 
for centuries; and the cities of the South have vied 
with one another in bestowing public honors on their 
poetical benefactor. Two cities have granted him 
their arms; others have sent him superb seal-rings; 
others, the freedom of the corporation. The French 
Academy has decreed that his language is a national 
language, and that he is a national poet; and the 
higher literary celebrities of France study and ap- 
plaud his works. I have sent home some books, and 
among them is a copy of Las Papillotos, in which he 
has written a few lines, and marked the pieces he 
recited at Lady Bury’s. Since Lady Bury’s soirée I 
have seen him fnany times, and he has come to see 
us. I have seen on his table the cards of the greatest 
names in Paris; and the most celebrated salons have 
striven eagerly to secure his presence. His stay 
here has been a round of the most brilliant triumphs. 

A week ago, he with his wife and son breakfasted 
with us, and Ido not know that I ever enjoyed any- 
thing more. After breakfast, at my request, he read 
one of his poems. I was anxious that L—— and 
H should hear hiro. 

“The night before last M. and Mme. Jasmin spent 
the evening here. We invited our fellow-passengers, 
Mr. and Mrs. I , and a few others, to come. They 
remained several hours, and Jasmin not only read 
one of his best pieces, but sang a song, which is in- 
troduced into one of the longer poems, to a popular 
air of the South. All agreed that the entertainment 
of the evening was one of the most delightful we had 
had in Paris. 

“The bust of Jasmin has been taken recently. 
Portraits innumerable were already in existence. I 
was looking at the bust with him one day, and asked 
him what he thought of it. He took my memoran- 
dum-book and wrote, in his language, an epigram, 
which I translate as follows :— 








‘Though we're alike, the likeness is but small: 
I talk too much; the bust talks not at all.’ 


“I forgot to mention, that after breakfast the other 
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morning, little E——— came into the room fresh as aS together. A service was performing, and we heard a 
rose. Her bright, animated face, intelligent and 2 part of the Gregorian Mass One hundred and eighty 
sparkling eyes, and unusually fresh coloring delighted 2 priests are attached to the Cathedral; perhaps fifty 
the poet. He took her in his arms and kissed her ¢ were present. The chanting had a somewhat mo- 
again and again; and seeing my writing-desk open, ¢ notonous, but very solemn and unearthly sound. 

he sat down and wrote a little poem, marked by great) “ We ascended the Cathedral with a guide; first to 
sweetness and beauty. You may be sure that H—— ? the roofs, among the pinnacles, where the eye wan- 
(ders over an immense garden of marble plants and 


keeps it as a precious memorial. 
balustrades of the flying 


“1 could fill up many pages with Jasmin; but time ¢ flowers, with which the 
is passing on, and we leave Paris at one o'clock to- § buttresses are richly ornamented. A guide is as much 
day.” ») needed here as among the Alps. Next we went up to 
‘Sead roofs of the transepts, and were on a level with 
. . the statues on the pinnacles—a goodly company. 

THE CATHEDRAL AT MILAN. S Here we saw, each by i elf, in a john mater A of the 

From the same volume we make another extract. ‘ roof, Michael Angelo’s Adam and Eve. Then we 
It is a rare treat to see this magnifivent Cathedral ? ascended the principal tower, and looked down upon 
through such appreciating eyes. (the statues as upon inhabitants of the earth. Here 
S we were among the gilded stars, with which some of 


“We took lodgings at the Hotel de Ville, on the 
Corso, and within sight of the Cathedral. Our rooms > the highest are surmounted. Up, up we went, by a 
narrow staircase, winding among the open tracery, 
looking too fragile to support itself, and piercing the 
air, until the dizzying effect of height is lost in its 


are really beautiful. ‘I dreamt that I dwelt in mar- 
ble halls’ has ceased to be a dream; the floors are 
tessellated marble, and the ceilings are tastefully 
adorned with frescos. The furniture is elegant, and 2!™mMensity. 
the table incomparably better than the best in Ger-¢ “The city lay far, far below us; the streets were 
many and Switzerland; and here we shall remain §™*fTOW paths; men like ants, and carriages moving 
three or four days. ¢ dota. Northeast and north the horizon was bounded 
“I ran out immediately te see the Cathedral. It? >y the mighty barr of the Alps, whose snowy 
has been nearly five hundred years in building; and @ heights glistened in 
a series of the greatest architects in the world have, 5 West the eye ranged over 
during that period, in regular succession, presided $ prospect of plains, villages, and cities; and over all 
over the work. The greatest sculptors, from Michael 2 hung the sky of Italy. What more was wanting? 
Angelo down, have chiselled the three or four thou-2 “After an hour or two spent high up in the air, we 
sand statues that people its niches, fill its canopies, ¢ descended to the subterranean spaces. Here we saw 


and stand on its pinnacles. I saw it first at twilight, § the chapel and tomb of San Carlo Borromeo, rich with 
The love-2 Silver, and gold, and precious stones, Here the saint 


the distance; east, south, and 


a wide and magnificent 


Ite marble tracery seemed to fill the sky 
liest star of evening was slowly gliding among the ¢ himself lies in his coffin of rock erystal, mounted 
Christian heroes and saints whose marble forms were ¢ With wrought silver, and cased in a@ silver frame, 
drawn upon the heavens, to which they seemed to 4 carved elaborately by one of the first masters of Italy. 
belong more than to earth. The figures in the niches 2 Here for three centuries he has lain, For five franes 
along the sides of the Cathedral were thrown into ¢ the silver case is opened, and we were allowed to see 
shadow, and peered dimly out into the coming night, ¢t#¢ Mummied lineaments, black and grim, ot one 
I walked slowly around this assemblage of wonders, § Who was in life generous, and brave, and great. In- 
and was compelled to admit that all I had yet seen of / 
the splendor of Christian temples fell below this one ¢ monde, sapphires, end rubs ae a Sa ee 
most magnificent act of devotion? still unfinished, § °V® the ghastliness of death. 

though already five hundred years in performing. >) Z 

“This morning, as soon as I was dressed, 1 went ? LAKE CIRKNITZ. 

again to the Cathedral. The sun was streaming ¢ From the German, ‘* Guts Mutha.” 
through the eastern colored windows, and filling the ‘ 
vast spaces of the interior with a subdued, but rich 
and splendid light; and hundreds of worshippers 2 At the foot of the Julian Alps, in Krain, lies the re- 
were kneeling and repeating their prayers, in differ-? nowned lake Cirknitsz, at all times the wonder and 
ent parts of the church. Whether you look up to the ¢ enigma of that region. Easterly from Adelsburg, 
lofty and wonderfully curved ceiling, down the length-5 where the mysteries of the nether world are shut up 
ening aisles, across the transept—whether you dwell) in hundreds of limestone vaults, the wonderfully 
vault, or ¢ beautiful lake of Cirknita spreads itself outas a mirror 


ynumerable precious stones—emeralds, topazes, dia- 


BY JEANNE, 


upon the clustered columns, or fretted 
painted windows of the apsis—your senses are en- ¢ for three square miles. Inthe lake are five islands, and 
ehanted and your mind is filled by the vastness of the Son one of them is situated the little village of Ottok. 
conception, the matchless beauty of the details, and > Several little streams flow into the lake, which is rick 
the wealth of genius with which they have been? in fish and water-fowl, and the whole valley around 
executed. The Alps are unique, in their way. It isC is romantically beautiful. Northerly stretches the 
absurd to compare our mountains with them. You §Stivenitza chain of mountains. Westerly and south- 
feel in the immediate presence of the Almighty as>erly the great Javornik Nine villages, twenty 
you traverse their mighty passes, or cross their 2 churches, and two castles are scattered around the 
mountain aisles, and look up tothe pinnacled heights (lake. By many showers it increases in size, but in 
that bound them. The sight of the glacier, and the S very dry weather the waters disappear, are drawn 
commingling roar of rivers and water-falls, impress 2 into and hidden in the bosom of the nether world. 
you with evidences of majestic power, such as no? When this wonderful phenomenon appears, the 
human work ever produces. But of all things I have ¢ villagers round about ring their bells, and the people 
ever seen, the effect of the Milan Cathedral comes 6 collect all the fish they can. Hour by hour the mirror 
nearest to that of one of the great works of God. pry deeper; a multitude of holes in the bottom of 


“In the course of the forenoon we all went there 2 the lake swallow up its waters. Subterranean cay- 
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erns of immeasurable extent, whereon never human 


eye has looked, now appear. Then the bottom of the 
lake dries up, and the peaceful inhabitants hay where 
formerly they fished; they venture to sow and reap 





millet and buckwheat, and instead of a net, they take 
the gun and kill game. So the wonderful lake is en- 
titled to renown, for in it one can fish, hunt and ha 
vest. When the time of copious and heavy showers 
of rain and great tempests come, it appears. Then 
the waters come forcibly back out of the ground 
holes. The waters and fish together are vomited up 
from the nether world, so that within twenty-four 
hours the lake is : 
connection of this lake with subteranean water holes, 
partly lower and partly higher than it, gives the 
explanation of this wonder. 


rain almost created anew. The 





THE SCALE OF DEGREES. 
From the German of Pheffe l. 
BY JEANNE, 
A sparrow caught the fattest fly, 
As it lit on a branching tree, 
It begwed for life, with a walling ery, 
While struggling in vain to be free. 
No, said the murderer, thou must fall, 
For I am great and thou art small. 


A hawk pounced on him as he ate, 
More easy caught than any flea 
Was this young sparrow, e’er too late 
He cried, unloose and let me free 
No, said the murderer, thou must fall, 
For lam great and thou art small. 


An eagle saw, and swooping low 

Upon him, tore him at a blow 

Sir King, he cried, why treat me so? 
What have I done? Ho let me go! 

No, said the murderer, thou must fall, 

For I am great and thou art small, 





He still was banqueting, when lo! 
An arrow struck him to the heart— 
Tyrant, cried he to the hunter below, 
Why do you kill me with your dart? 

Ah, said the murderer, thou must fall, 


For I am great and thou art small. 


CROQUET. 

“Nannie” writes to know “what is this delightful 
game of ‘croquet’ which English works speak so 
much of,” and “whether it has yet been introduced 
into our country 

The game is, as “ Nannie” remarks, very popular 
just now in England, and has been played to some 


} 


extent on this side of the water, and there is a pros 
pect that it will yet be« 1 


a favorite pastime among 





the “belles” of our country, since, as an out-door 
recreation, it can hardly be surpassed. Captain 
Mayne Reid, the great story writer, has recently 
written a book upon it, in which he very enthusias 
tically says—* This is the most attractive pastime of 
the age, while in point of intell 
the palm with billiards and whist—perhaps even of 
that selfish duality, chess.” 

The game originated in France, was adopted in 
Ireland, and thence carried to England. All the 
apparatus required is a mallet for each player, and a 
wooden ball with nine or ten iron arches or hoops. 
These arches are fixed firmly in the ground at certain 2 


ectuality it will dispute 
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distances—say seven or eight feet apart—and the 
whole art of the game is to knock or croquet the ball 
through the arches, beginning at one end of the 
ground, making the circuit, and returning to the 
starting-point. A smooth lawn, grass-plot, or other 
piece of ground, is necessary for the due performance 
of the game, which may be played by two or more 
ladies and gentlemen; but when only two play, it is 
better to have two balls each. 





The rules for the game seem to be almost innumer- 
able, but the most concise set which we have seen we 
give here. It may, perhaps, be necessary to explain 
that the term roquet is equivalent to canon at billiards; 
that is, one ball hitting another before it passes 
through the arch, and ricochet the striking of two balls 


with the player's ball. 


RULES OF THE GAME. 

1. The ball must be struck or pushed by the end of 
the mallet only 

2. The arch must on no account ever be moved to 
ifford the player any convenience in playing. 

8. After the player has passed his ball throngh an 
arch, he is entitled to another stroke; or after having 
roquet another ball. 

4. The player can only roquet the same ball once, 
until he again passes through the arch 

5. A ball half through an arch is considered alto- 
gether through. 

6. If a player miss an arch, he must return to the 
side of it that he played from, either through or 
round the arch, as most convenient 

7. A ball must not be lifted from the ground, even if 
in the way of another player. Ifthe ball of one of the 
layers strike that of another, which is not available 
quet, both balls remain as sent; but if the 
hit, and available for a roquet, it must be 





mil that has not been through the first arch 
‘annot roquet, but it can be roqued. 

9. If a ball that has not passed through the first 
ring be sent behind the pin at the starting point, it 
can be brought up to the starting-point and begin 
anew. 

10. On striking the second pin, the player has the 
option of either leaving his ball wherever it may 
have rolled, or of bringing it back to the starting) 
pin 

11. When intending to roquet another ball, the 
player should strike his own ball with commensurate 
force, in order to drive the ball about to be roqued 
into an unfavorable or favorable position. The player's 
ball must always be the one moved in roqueting 

12. Ifin roqueting the player's ball slip from under 
his foot when he strikes it, it must be brought back to 
the place whence he struck it. 

The game is won by the player who passes through 
all the arches, and comes back to the starting-point 
first. 


FROM A SOLDIER. 


Dear “ Anraur :”—What changes have been wrought 
by this war. A few weeks ago the writer hereof was 
enjoving the delights of home, and cheered by the 
regular visit of the “Home,” and many other—but 
none more valued—Magazine. Now, instead of the 
editor’s easy chair, I oecupy a camp-stool, and in lieu 
of writing “ literary notices,” I am inditing these lines 
for your pages—partly to while away the slow hours 
of camp life, and partly from a hope that some heart 
may sympathize with my feelings. “Only a home- 
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sick soldier,” some fair reader is saying; but you are 5 minds of women should be opened to the knowledge 
wrong for once. You may better judge when you ¢ that the privileged life of members of society imposes 
«duties, and requires sacrifices, however dispropor- 
* tionate they are to the benefits enjoyed.” 


have read— 
A SOLDIER'S REVERY. ? 

I see, far away among the pines of the frozen North, 7 cen 
in a plainly-furnished room, a mother and a little ¢ TO MY LOVE. 
eight-months-old girl, with a round face and thought- 5 
ful brown eyes—a sweet little waif, who could say > If Iw 
«dad, dad,” as plainly as you, reader; who used to? Naty anid thorn-bush on the lea, 
listen for the footfall on the stairs, and smile so? The merry breezes would speak to me, 
sweetly as she recognized papa; then she would say, ¢ The little birds sing to me glad and free; 
“Oh, dea!” so fanny when she yawned. An ambro- ‘ Pniy my love, she holds aloof— 
type is lying upon the table which was sent “for baby > Whisper to me! 


BY CLIO STANLEY. 


Mir father’s blessing.” look of sorrow is in ¢ 
dira, with a father’s blessing.” A look of sorrow i »* If I were a pebble on the shore, 
the blue eyes of the mother—one of wonder in the ’ 
° 3 ’ ) Old ocean would sing to me evermore, 
brown eyes of the child. Such eyes! one would think 5 » 
he eG ‘ With a ceaseless song and a hollow roar; 
they saw far down the long vista of the coming years. ) : 
1 . Only my love, she holds aloof— 


aod that the prospect was asad one. They are alone! ¢ 
no footstep for which to listen; or, if any, those of ¢ 
* 


"a" 


Whisper to me! 


. mane - * * * 
strangers. ? If I were the golden, blossomy star 
But “ bright are the homes that sorrows never dim,” > That shines in the meadows anear and far 
. es be any 
and many who read these lines find their household The stirring grasses would greet me there; 
- “ = ’ 


band still unbroken. To such I say— Befriend the ¢ 
widow and the orphan of your soldiers—not with 
money, but by lightening the load of sorrow which 5 
oppresses and sometimes overcomes them. Speak a? 
kindly word to the lone women and brown-eyed 


Only my love, she holds aloof— 
Whisper to me! 


If I were a bee on drony wing, 
Alight on the blossoms I'd gayly swing, 


darlings (my eyes fill with tears as | think of mine), S And the blossoms close to my heart would sing; 
who, all over the land, are waiting, watching and 5 Only my love, she holds aloof— 
listening for one who may never come. W.L.A. , ' Whisper to me! 

Camp RANDALL, Wis., 1865. ¢ hnsihimeihdiai 


FREEDOM’S DAY HAS DAWNED. 
BY CLARENCE FREDERICK BUHLER. 


WHAT HUMBLE MEANS MAY ACCOM- 


7 
PLISH. “ Like Miriam o’er the Red sea wave, o’er battle’s crtm- 
The following, incidents serve to show that “wo- son tide, 
man’s sphere” is not circumscribed in so far as she) With which the Lord of Hosts has whelmed Oppres- 
has the opportunity for doing good. They convey a sion in its pride, 
lesson of usefulness which it were well to consider :— ¢ Columbia sings to Israel safe upon the other side 


“Some of our readers have, no doubt, passed, in 6 
travelling, a remarkable monument near Calne, in 
Wiltshire. The story of that monument ought ever ) Amen, comes from the sepulchre where northern 


That Freedom’s day has dawned! 


to be freshly remembered; and the monument is of a ? dead are laid, 

typical character. Once upon a time a rural house- ‘ Amen, from their avengers, as they tighter grasp the 
wife in that neighborhood carried her butter and blade, 

eggs to market, and every time she did so she was ) Amen from angels, as they view Egyptian midnight 
twoubled by a bit of bad road which skirted a hill, re- fade, , 


ceiving the tricklings of water from it. The kindly 
dame put by part of the profits of her sales, and left a 4 
sum at her death to make a good bit of road in the ) No more when bells of viet'ry ring, like undertones 


And Freedom's dawn appear. 


place of the bad, and to keep it in repair. As the ? from hell, 

value of money changed, there was such a surplus’ The erack of whip and clank of chain mock their 
that about a quarter of a century ago it became a“ triumphand swell; 

question with the late Marquis of Lansdowne and the >They buried John Brown's body, but his soul they 
other trustees what should be done with the aecumu- / could not quell, 


lation. They employed it well. They erected a/¢ 
column, which is crowned with a statue of the ancient © 
market-woman with her basket of eggs on her arm; The statesman wept as he foresaw that our imperial 


And Freedom's day has dawned. 


and thus future generations will have this admonition » land ° 

to public spirit before their eyes. 2In sackcloth mourning for her sons would yet like 
“Again, there was a poor governess, some five and ¢ Rachel stand ; 

twenty years ago, who saw with concern the mischief‘, Her greatness was the price of blood, her strength a 

of a deficiency of water to the inhabitants of a court in > rope of sand, 


atown. After she had worked as much as her duty to 7 
her relatives required, she worked on till she had ¢ 
earned enough for a legacy to the public of that (But when the judgment thunders round her black- 
eourt. She left the wherewithal to erect a pump, well > ened hearthstone crashed, 

supplied, and of the best construction. The poor peo- 24nd madly ’gainst our Ship of State the Rebel pirate 
ple of the court managed to contribute enough to ? dashed, 

inscribe the gift with her name—Jane Scott—and the 5 The first faint gleam of daybreak from the guns of 
date. When such things are seen they are appre- 5 Sumter flashed, 

giated. There is really nothing wanted but that the 2 And lo! the dawn has come, 


Ere Freedom's day had dawned. 
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SATURDAY NIGHT. 
BY N. E. C. ; 

The busy, bustling week, with all its duties and cares, 
has nearly passed away; its precious hours and 
golden opportunities for doing good, whether well 
improved or entirely neglected, are gone, numbered 
with the irrecoverable past. : 

And at its close, as active pursuits and busy occu-; 
pations have been regarded during nearly all its time, ¢ 
let us now at this evening hour spend a little season 
in meditative thought and retrospection. ‘ 

And as silence falls upon the family circle, in how 
many a home do we see the tear-dimmed eye, the 
moistened cheek, the trembling lip, the blanched 
countenance and careworn brow, and hear the falter- 
ing voice, the low, plaintive moan and unchecked sob, 
and well do we know the emotions of anguish that 
are piercing their inmost *ouls and agonizing their § 
hearts, as thought renounces all remembrance of the 
busy world, with its duties and burdens, and the mind 
is left free to soar at the bidding of its own will. Ah, 
how quickly does fancy picture the form of that dear 
one, who a little time ago was among that family > 
group, but whose earthly home is now beneath the 
snows of the burial ground, 

In one, the chair where a kind husband and father 
sat is vacant. His wise counsels and kindly direction 
and assistance are known no more in that home he 
once sheltered and guided, for the stern hand of dis- 
ease has been laid upon him, and the strong man was ¢ 
laid low, and the earth received him to her hiding- 5 
place. Ah, well may the widowed and fatherless ones 
weep at this evening hour, for deeply has the hand of 
affliction been laid upon them. 

And in another there is a vacancy where once a 
gentle mother sat. But the loving eyes have been 
tenderly closed over sightless orbs. The lips, whose 
accents were outgushing in tenderness and love, are 
sealed and speechless now. The damp locks hav« 
been parted over the marble brow that knows no more 
pain or weariness. The white hands are meekly 
clasped over a still breast, for they will perform no 
more labors of love. Oh, in this home the husband 
of her youth must weep at this hour, while the little 
motherless ones draw closer together, and in the 
sacred hush of that solemn stillness they chokingly 
whisper the holy name of mother, and give utterance 
to their grief in sobs and moans. Angels may weep, 
at this sad scene; but alas! into how many homes 
has it fallen! 

And oh, in how many, many homes, all over our 
wide-spread land, do all hearts go forth in love and 
yearning to the noble patriot son and brother, who, 
that others might still enjoy the blessings and quiet of 
a peaceful home, himself sacrificed all its comforts 
and luxuries, and bravely went forth in the strength 
of manhood’s might, to endure sickness and suffering, 
toil and hardships, burning heats and biting cold, 
watching and weariness, privation and exposure, 
struggle and contest, pain, wounds, and even death 
and a groan from some far-off hospital, or a shriek 
from yon battle-field has pierced the loving hearts of 
these friends with the terrible tidings that that dear 
son and brothe: has falle n bathed in his own life- vod 
upon the gory battle-ground, perhaps without one 
throb ofrecognition for the death-messenger, or maybe 
wounded, bleeding, dying, he lay long hours beneath 
a@ scorching sun, amid pestilential vapors laden 
with the groans and shrieks and cries of mangled 
heroes, his own life gushing from fearful, gaping 
wounds, with no friendly hand to wipe away the 








c 


> death-damp gathering on his brow, or sweet voice of 


proved affection to fall upon his dying ear. Or per- 
haps in the pallor and ghastliness of wasting disease 
he gasped his life away within a cheerless hospital 
home, and in wild delirium he would shriek for the 
»>home and dear ones that would never greet him 
“more. Ah, indeed there must be lamentation and 


S weeping in this home, as thought lingers over that 


nameless grave in the land of contest and carnage. 

And oh, how often, when the death wreath is en- 
twined, is the beauteous tiny bud chosen to grace the 
garland with its exquisite fairness and fragile loveli- 
ness. And in myriads of homes does the yearning 
love of fond families go out to the little hillocks that 
enshrine the sweet little ones who once filled our 
homes and hearts with joy and gladness. The bridht, 
sparkling eyes, have been covered by waxen lids, and 
the happy, beaming countenance is composed for ite 
last dreamless sleep. Oh, can we yield this beauteous 
vision of loveliness to the keeping of the voiceless 
grave? Truly the hearts of these dear ones are probed, 
and pierced, and wrenched, and they will never cease 
to bleed while sensibility lasts. 

Thus we see that sorrow and bereavement dwell in 
nearly every home, and we know of no hour when a 
sense of its depth and keenness comes over the soul 


with more power and force than at this evening hour 
at the close of a busy week. May an Infinite God 
have mercy upon these lacerated souls, and give them 
the consolations of His blessed Spirit, and sustain 
them with the hope of a blest reunion in the “ Bright 
Beyond.” 

Green Mountarn States, February, 1865, 


WAYSIDE CHARITIES. 
BY J. E. M’C. 

Be on the look-out for opportunities to help the 
poor, and you will find them spring up in your pathway 
at almost every turn. Often without the sacrifice of 
ten minutes’ time you can confer a lasting benefit. A 
piece of information or instruction, a little timely help, 
is often a greater charity than a piece of money would 
be. 

A poor neighbor of mine, the wife of a very intem- 
perate man, was detailing to me some little projects 
she had for helping support herself and four children. 
Among other little wares, she mentioned she could 
make a kind of black ink which she thought she 
could sell. This suggested to my mind an excellent 
little receipt for ink which I had, and which would 
cost less than six cents a gallon, and I directly gave 
it to her. For about eight months she has been mak- 
ing it, and has succeeded in introducing it into many 
of the stores in the village, clothing well her family by 
the means, and bringing into the house many little 
comforts she had long been destitute of. I shall not 
forget the pride and pleasure with which she came up 
to my room to show me a nice delaine dress she had 
bought as the first fruits of her enterprise. “The first 
new dress I have had for five years,” she said, with 
tears in her eyes. “I know the ‘Good Man’ put it 
into your heart to give me that receipt.” She is making 
an effort now to extend the gale of it into neighboring 
towns, and a good word for her here and there among 
influential people helps her greatly. If I had placed 
in her hand that day a bright silver dollar, it would 
have seemed a far greater gift than that slip of paper 
with two lines written on it, but as events have 
turned out, it has proved a far greater charity. Do 
not hesitate a moment when some such trifling act of 
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kindness may be done, for no one can foresee the , ENIGMAS, CHARADES, &c 
ABS, © . . 


good that may grow outof it. We let so many oppor- ; 


tunities slip from mere indolence; it seems trouble-¢ 
! to leave our work to attend for a sl rt I. 
some just then to ) ) ena fo Bho > 
} I am compose “l of 12 letters. My 8&8, 7, 12, 6, isa 
time to the matter; another day will do as well, and 5 - - - 
§ metal; my 9, 2, 11, 4, 3, 1, is a proper noun; my 5, 8, 7, 
so it slips our mind never to return, Help the poor . 
: Sis a kind of liquor; my 5, 10, is an exclamation. My 
to help themselves, if you wish to exercise the largest ¢ ¥: - 
6 ’ ) whole is a large city J. H. B. 
benevolence. The more you can do so, the truer will’ ? oats 


be your charity. 4 
* The poor ye have always with you, and whensoever , I Il. ' 
ye will ye may do them good.” am composed of 19 letters. My 1, 3, 11, is the 
’ 2 goddess of evil; my 1, 3, 4, 9,7, is a mountain of Ma 
¢ cedonia; my 12, 18, 17, 15, the mother of Mereury by 
Messrs. E:prrors: 6 Jupiter; my 10, 1, 18, I, 7, a term applied by the 
I am glad to see a “Home Circle” added to your 5 ane jents to the souls of the dead; my 12, 1, 2, 7, the 
ingomparable magazine, and my wants have suggested > 2 god of war, son of Jupiter and Juno; my 7, 17, 18, 9, 18, 
the idea why may not, now and then, a question be 2a Greek whose frauds before Pee made his name a 
asked through it as we ask of our own brothers and ¢ by-word; my 14, 2, 15, 18,-17, 4, 11, a hard rock. My 
sisters of the nearer home circle. I have often felt ¢ whole is, =e gives pleasure alike to old and young 
the need of a friend whose superior intelligence and ‘ $ Cc. H. K. 
advantages I could rely upon to answer for me, ques-> - 
tions that will every day arise in my mind. And now Il. 
the question I desire to ask you is this, is there 85 Lam composed of 16 letters. My 13, 11, 12,7, 14, #0 
translation into our language of Danté’s Divina Com- > 5, 2, is one of the United States; my 1, 2, 16, 9, 15, is a 
media? and if so, where is it to be procured. ¢ vehicle; my 8, 4, 5, 6, is not thick; my 3, 2, 16, 9, is 
If you will be so kind as to heed my inquiry, I shall 7 , used as food for the sick. My whole is an American 
be greatly obliged. BAF. ¢ author. J. HB. 


It does indeed afford us great satisfaction to answer 2 
the foregoing, and will at all times be a pleasure to? IV. 
respond to any questions which may be asked, con-¢ A TRAVELLER'S TALE. 
veying such information as it may be in our power to > I am a naturalist, and in my travel 
give. The English translations of Danté are very 2 Have met with many things I would unravel. 
numerous, some rendered into rhyme, some into? Some may suppose what I relate untrue, 
blank verse, and others into prose. The translation ¢ Merely because the things to them are new; 
universally conceded to be the best is Carey's, which $ So prone are men to give a firm opinion 
may be procered at aay of eur tanger book stores, > On what is simply out of their dominion. 
either in New York or Philadelphia. : But really ’tis a pla n, unvarnish’d tale, 

Though some will say, “it’s very like a whale! 


Ti 


A DIRGE. 


BY IDA AFTON. 


I saw a pony all in scales encased 

] saw a salmon with a slender waist 

I saw a hornet weighing many tons 

I saw a whale regaling on some buns 

I saw a monkey swimming in a pool 

I saw some tadpoles walking with a school 

I saw a puppy-dog climb up a tree 

I saw a squirrel smaller than a flea 

I saw a cheese-nite drag a cart with bread 

I saw a horse with two horns on his head 

I saw a bull fly swiftly through the air 

I saw a crow with feathers white and fair 

I saw a swan pour forth a plaintive song 

I saw a nightingale full ten feet long 

I saw a shark sit warbling on a rail 

I saw a linnet with a bushy tail 

I saw a fox in color brilliant blue 

1 saw a butterfly cooked in a stew 

1 saw a rabbit all in feathers clad 

] saw a turkey-cock ;—but I'll not add. 

Enough to say that this, and more I saw; 

I speak the truth without the slightest flaw; 

And he who reads the story with attention 

May see it’s not a matter of invention. 

The correct rendering of the above depends upon 

the punctuation. 


Tenderly, lovingly lay her to rest, 

Fold the hands meekly above the still breast; 

Kiss down her eyelids—oh! stars in eclipse! 

Death's purple vintage hath stained her sweet lips: 
Dorie is dead. 


Whisper it, summer winds, tender and low, 
Down by the hedge where the wild-roses blow; 
Wail a refrain to the wood-bird’s gay song; 
Sigh to the rill as it babbles alohg: 

Dorie is dead. 


LPL PSPS" 


Pale droop the lily-buds down in the dell, 

Over the path where her fairy feet fe!) 

Soft as the patter of spring’s silver showers— 

Sigh through the shades of the jessamine bowers: 
Dorie is dead. 


Breathe to the rose; as 4 folds to its heart 

Morn’s merry sunshine, what cold shadows start 

Over our hearth-stone, when her vacant chair 

Mocks our fond glance, and we gasp in despair, 
“Dorie is dead.” 


ADPLYLYrrwmmpOw©»»n 


A little girl of three years who was born away be-¢ - 
yond the Mississippi, where no orchards were as yet 
planted, was on a visit to Ohio, where she saw an loves not his country, can love nothing. 2. Army of 
apple tree in full bloom, covered with a profusion of? the James. 38, Admiral Porter. 4. Enoch Arden, 6. 
white blossoms—a most beautiful sight, by the way.¢ Decslogua. Names or Piants:—1. Anemone. 2. Cle- 
Lifting her fat little hands in an attitude of devotion, ——. 3. China rose. 4. China aster. 5. Amaryliis. 
she exclaimed, “See God's great big bouquet.” A. M.4 6. Balsam. 7. Acanthus. 


ANswers To Fiytomas, etc., ry May No:—-1l. He who 
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TOILET AND 


FASHIONS. 


WORK TABLE. 


APL AO PAO 


the taste of the wearer. Circulars are, as they have 


Many ladies are making their own bonnets this} !0ng been, worn by a great many, and are always 


year, being led to do so by two considerations, Ist 
the new style is very easy of construction, being 
made without the crown or cape which were always 


ao difficult of adjustment, and secondly because of 


the reaily enormous prices asked for these little crea 
tions of lace and flowers. The cheapest hat we have 
seen in all the openings this season was twelve 
dollars, and the silk and other materials employed 
were of poor quality. It is necessary to procure a 
frame from the milliners, and care should be taken in 
selecting one of good shape, as there is a very great 
difference in them. The lace, crépe, or silk, should 


be drawn in four or five puffs upon the top, extending ) 


from front to back, the sides should be drawn down 
plain to the corners. Flowers and loops of ribbon 
may be disposed at edge of the back. This is the 
general arrangement. Of course it may be varied 
according to the taste of the maker. Any little oddity 
will be considered particularly charming. We can 
hardly believe the testimony of our memory when 
we think of the bonnets which were worn only a few 
years since, where the only adornment was a bunch 
of flowers at the side of either cheek, and woe to that 
unfortunate lady who departed from the rule of stiff 
exactness in the arrangement of her ornaments. We 
remember one lady who caused herself to be the 
gossip of the country town for weeks, for having 
ventured to wear a rosebud on the right side of he: 
face, which had not a corresponding fellow upon the 
left. It is needless to add that in deference to public 
opinion the offending flower was obliged to be re- 
moved, and harmony restored both in the bonnet and 
the village. A Paris paper says that flowers will be 
worn about the strings, which will certainly be a 
novelty, either in the centre between the loops under 
the chin, or upon the loops themselves. Some are 
wearing no caps this season. The hair is puffed high 
and the bonnet fits close about it, only the edge being 
visible. It is, however, only a very pretty face that can 
bear such exposure 

Coats are made shorter than ever and more closely 
fitting. Lightly or heavily ornamented, according to 





genteel. 

Plain colors in dresses still continue most desirable 
for out-door wear. It is hoped that lawns and chintzes 
will be much more reasonable than for three years 
past, indeed they have already fallen considerably 
from the old prices. 

The petticoat attracts a great deal of attention in 

Paris and London. Street dresses are there, as they 
should be here, universally looped so as to sweep 
entirely free of the pavement. This is not only a 
‘useful and neat, but also a very pretty fashion. Not 
only when it is rainy or muddy, but also under plea- 
sant skies this ought to be here as it is abroad the 
universal custom. For summer wear the fluted white 
skirts are very pretty. Some are stitched or braided 
with either black or scarlet. 

Our Engraving represents—first, a robe of white 
muslin, made with a high body and narrow sleeves, 
lightly gathered; a waistband of white lace over blue 
taffeta, which forms in itself a petite corsage, with 
epaulets, basques, and ceinture @ la taille, complete. 
The head-dress ie composed of Greek lacettes. The 
second toilette is a robe of light green “ Indian vel- 
vet,” the skirt trimmed with quilting surmounted by 
chenille fringe; two bars of satin, cut crosswise, are 
laid on above this ornament; the body is made high, 
and the waistband is of satin, with trimmed ends; the 
sleeves are straight, and with the same trimming as 
the skirt; collar and cuffs of guipure. 

The out-door dress (the third figure in the Plate) is 
a robe of gray tatfeta, with double skirt, trimmed with 
bars of black velvet terminating in red grelot buttons ; 
the edges of both skirts are bordered with bands of 
black velvet, edged at top with black guipure lace. 
The black velvet bars are arranged in sets of three 
on the lower skirt and of five on that which is looped 
‘up, the latter bars being the iongest; a long gilet, 
with similar ornaments, shows beneath a paletot 
trimmed in the same way as the upper skirt; em- 
broidered collar and cuffs. 

A round straw hat is worn, trimmed with red velvet 
ribbon, a small bird cockade, and black aigrette. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tas Hittyars any Burtons. By Henry Kingsley. Bos-? 
¢ devote herself toa crippled brother, and also fearing 


ton: Ticknor d Fields. 


This is an oddly-constructed book, being written 
partially in autobiograpy, partially in simple narra- 
ion, alternating and forming a very pleasing variety. 
The*scenes are laid in both England and Australia, 2 
and the chapters on emigration, colonial characters, 
and politics, are very entertaining and instructive. 
The Hillyars are a noble family, with dark passages 
of crime in their history. The Burtons, with one ex- 
ception, a family of honest fame, though poor. The 
two classes meet in strange commingling, though 
never united by ties of blood. 

The hero and heroine, par excellence, are Mr. Erne 
Hillyar and Miss Emma Burton, The two are lovers, 


but the latter refuses to marry, feeling that she should 


lest she should, by her inferiority of station, be a drag 
upon her husband. Her father, a sturdy blacksmith, 
» removes to Australia, where, by the discovery of a 
copper-mine upon his land, he becomes a man of 
> wealth and influence in the colonies. The crippled 
brother soon finds a woman who admires his talents 
sufficiéntly to overlook his ugliness, and forthwith 
marries her, Meanwhile, there has been trouble be- 


tween the lovers, and Erne is supposed to have died 
in the gold regions. Suddenly he returns, to the 
delight of all his friends, and there is now no longer 
) any reason why the marriage should not take place. 
We are promised a wedding feast; but on the very eve 
of this “consummation most devoutly to be wished,” 
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) 
the bride elect is drowned in a short sea-voyage, and ) 
we stand rubbing our eyes, and looking at the blank 
fly leaf, and wondering “if this indeed be all.” One 
thing amused us, and that was the sly hits at America, 
which are shrewdly served up here and there, and 
will give the book a relish of spiciness on this side of 
the water. Positively, Englishmen oftener make 
themselves ridiculous than famous when they en-‘ 
deavor to say anything about our country. For 
instance, a Mr, Nalder, from Chicago, who has an; 
“important diplomatic appointment in the American ¢ 
EXmbassy at London,” we are told in the language of 
the author, “ventured to talk in his native language, 
which he would not have ventured to do for his life in , 
his own drawing-room, and explained to Mr. Compton 
that Mrs. N had got on a tarnation tall hop-—a ( 
regular old Tar River breakdown ; and seeing Mr. Comp- 
ton was in full dress, he hoped his business would 
keep, and that he would jine ‘em and shake a toe. 
Having relieved his heart by so much of the dear old ¢ 
prairie talk, and seeing Mr. Compton was anxious and 
distressed, he began to talk in diplomatic American— | 
absolutely perfect English, slightly Frenchified in 
atyle,and spoken a little through the nose; English 
which, under the present presidency, seems to be 
going out of fashion, as Webster’s English gives way 
to Lincoln’s, and MeClellan’s to Grant's.” Comment 
is unnecessary. 

Speaking of the Colonial Government of Australia, . 
he says—“ In the good time coming, when the Austra- \ 
lian Federation set up on their own account, and, ‘ 
sickened with prosperity, feel the necessity of a little / 
fighting, they need not despair of finding a casus belli . 
among themselves. The difference of inter-colonial ‘ 
tariffs will mak®é as handsome a cause for a very: 
pretty squabble as the devil himself could desire. ¢ 
‘General Peter Laylor crossed the Murry yesterday ° 
and attacked the enemy's earthworks at Three Mile 
Creek. He was forced to retire with a loss of four 
hundred men. The Sydney-siders’ loss is considered 
by him to have been far greater.” How pretty that 
will read! But we have read some queerer things ¢ 
than that lately from America.” 

That is a very dry hit upon some of our newspaper > 
reports, which have often been the subject of ridicule 2 
upon this as well as the other side of the Atlantic. 
There are numerous other references to our country, 
made by way of illustration, some good-natured ¢ 
enough, others sarcastic, though more laughable than 
provoking. 


Husnanps anp Homes, By Marion Harland. New York: 
Sheldon @ Oo, 


Among the popular female writers of the present , 
day in America, there are few who rank higher than 
Mrs. Terheune. Her style is easy, natural, and agree- 
able, at times sparkling and racy, and her stories are < 
ever attended with some pure, fresh moral. The ‘ 
present volume contains five or six stories, intending , 
individually to represent the influence of the husband 
upon the home, and certainly no more winning and § 
attractive way could have been devised to point the / 
“Lords of Creation” their duties and responsibilities . 


as masters of households. ‘ 
*¢ 


< 
< 
< 


Tue Yankee Bor rnom Home. New York : James Miller. ° 

Very little that is new is developed in this work, the ° 
ground having been so often traversed by other 
tourists in their sketches of travels abroad. Items of , 
expenses here given amused us, never having met, 
with similar statements before. Our traveller found 9 


<it is from the pen of 


Curistian’s Mistake 
< 


ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE. 
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that the most economical living and journeying on 
the continent would require an outlay of about $3.26 
per day. The aggregate expense of foot-travel in 
Great Britain, $1.50 per day. Excepting in the High- 
lands, where you are obliged to stop at expensive 
hotels, it could be done with tolerable comfort for 
$1.00, 
Care Cop. Boston: Ticknor € 
Frelds. 


Another of Thorean’s pleasant, sociable books, 
which, like an old friend, are always “ good company,” 
investing the dryest subjects with the charm of per- 
sonal adventure, and, before you are aware of it, filling 


By Henry D. Thoreau, 


) you with varied and useful information. 


Uncie Siias. New York: Harper é 


Brothers. 


By J. 8. Le Fanu. 


A tale of horrors. We would not advise nervous 


) persons to read it, since the details of a murder com- 


mitted with an instrument like “a hammer, one end 
of which had been beaten out into a longish, tapering 
spike, with a handle somewhat longer than usual,” 
are not calculated to have a soothing tendency, The 
writer evinces much power, and has invested his 
story with a weird fascination, and in the preface 
rather apologizes for its tragie character by alluding 
to similar “ intricacies of crime and bloodshea” to be 
found in the “ Waverly” romances of Sir Walter Scott. 
But we doubt whether the latter has ever woven such 
a tissue of darkness, with so few threads of light to 
relieve its horror. However, it comes out in a full 
blaze of sunshine at the last, compounded as usual of 
marriage, bliss, and oblivion of past terror, 


Tory Burier, A Novel. New York: Harper & Brothers 


This story comes to us without the name of the 
author, a circumstance giving rise to much conjec- 
ture. One critic considers it a very clever imitation 
of Lever, while another thinks it not improbable that 
that gentleman himself, the 
characters being chietly of [rish nationality, while the 
scenes in the Italian Revolution might be easily im- 
has now resided for several 

It is very original and enter- 
taining, dealing fecetiously with the eccentricities of 
human nature, and bears one recommendation in that 
its termination is nof “just exactly what you prophe- 
sied it would be at the 


agined by one who 
months in that country 


eginning.” 


By the author of “John Halifax, 


Gent” Boston: Tichnor & Fields, 


A story of heart-trials, written in the pure and ten- 
der spirit that pervades all that we have yet seen from 
Miss Muloch’s pen. You sympathize with Christian 
from the moment of your introduction to her, until 
the shadows pass away from her life, and you see the 
sunshine resting warmiy and beautifully upon her 
head. This is one of the books that make the world 


better. 
. 


Mineratocy ann Grotoer. By Worthington Hooker 
M. D., Professor of Theory and Practice of Medicine 
in Yale College, New Haren. New York: Harper d 
Brothers. 


Dr. Hooker is a thorough scholar, and understands 
the subjects which he handles. We commend the 
work to all schools and persons desirous of informe 
tion upon the topics of which he treats, 
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History or Jutivs Casarn. By the Emperor Louis | 


Napoleon. New York: Harper @ Brothers. 


It is rarely in these days that the public are treated 
to literary food of imperial authorship. Kings and 
princes, since the novel religious expositions of 
Henry the Eighth, and the wise pedantry of James 
the First, have not attempted to add to their royal 
fame by achievements in the field of letters. The 
present indefatigable Emperor of the French, how- 
ever, has found the time during the interval of State 
duties to give to the world a new Life of Cwsar, which 
is written with evident care and study, and bids fair 
to be quite voluminous, since in this first volume we 
have only passed the earlier period of his political 
career, in which he procures his appointment to the 
consulate. Since many hundred miles of fathomless 
waters roll between ourselves and the imperial author, 
we may say, without fear of the imprisonment which 
has fallen upon some less remote, and therefore less 
fortunate, that the whole work seems a very clever 
apology for certain political acts which have taken 
place within the memory of the present generation. 
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The tenor of this narrative seems to be to prove 
that Cesar did not plot secretly in order to gratify 
personal ambition, but that, with patriotic design to 
promote the good of the people, and with honorable 
endeavor to this intent, he overthrew the Roman 
government, and obtained for himself supreme power. 
( The great Dictator finds in the Emperor an admirer 

and an eulogist, who for sophistry would rival the 

great Antony himself; but whether he will be equally 
2 successful in his appeal to the masses in favor of the 
‘modern Cesar, is a matter of doubt to say the 
least. 


Crogust—The Laws and Regulations of the Game. 
By John Jaques. Boston: A. Williams & Co. 


This is a capital book upon the new and interesting 
game now rapidly becoming popular in this country 
Here we have a full description of the pastime and 
the implements used, illustrated with diagrams and 
engravings. It is the best thing of the kind published 
in America, and as authority in the many disputed 
points of the game it is truly invaluable. 
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EDITORS’ DEPARTMENT. 


nn rn nen 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

It has fallen to me to write what was not in my 
thought a few hours ago. 

These words of mine, dear reader, may first salute 
your eyes in the joy of some June morning, when the 
air is entranced with sunshine and astir with all 
sweet fragrances of leaf and blossom, with the low 
laughter of winds, and the singing of birds; but I am 
writing it far behind in the very heart of Apwl, where 
budding branches and sprouting grasses alone rise 
up as prophets of the glory that is to be. 

The two weeks which have passed have been the 
great Jubilee of the nation! It has been kept with 
waving of banners and singing of songs, with firing of 
cannon and ringing of bells, with vast processions 
and blazing illuminations, and better than all these, 
with fervent, grateful prayer and praise, 

“Richmond is taken! Lee has surrendered!” 

These words had been the key note of all our 
celebrations and thanksgivings. The cry which had 
rolled up from the heart of the nation to those who 
stood upon the hills, and waited for the morning, 
“Watchman, what of the night?” had ceased at last, 
for now all eyes, upturned, might behold the morn- ‘ 
ing, as she arose calm, and strong, and glorious, 
flooding the land with the light of her new peace, 
And with thoughts like these, making in some sense, 
the back ground of my musings, [ went out this 
morning to hear the singing of the new birds along 


the country roads, where the young grass sprouted, / 


And then the tidings came to me that has turned our 
joy te sorrow, our laughter to heaviness, and made | 
the nation this day a mourner! 

By the time that you read this, the shock and the 
grief will in some sense have passed away. The 
place and the work of Abraham Lincoln will have 


been superseded ; but remember that I wnte now in ° 


S magnanimity to his foes, his readiness fo overlook 
and forgive all malice and malignity of his enemies, 
has fallen at last by the hand of the assassin! That 
face that in its strong, calm, homely goodness had 
taken its place next to George Washington's in the 
nation’s heart and love, lies now in the shadow and 
chill of death. The hand that stood bravely at the 
helm through the long night of our conntry’s peril 
and anguish, lies cold and rigid to-day. Through the 
four years of awful storm, through the raging of the 
breakers, hungry to destroy us, this man guided the 
ship of state, and just as she was riding victorious into 
the sure haven of justice and peace, then the hand of 
the assassin laid him low. 

Other pens, better fitted than mine, can speak the 
praises of the dead President, and your hearts have 
already forestalled whatever I might say. One com- 
mon blow has struck us all,one common sorrow holds 
us all to-Gay in its sacred bond. 

For the South, she has slain her best friend! It is 
not the first time that men have done this. Those 
lips that never opened except in words of gentleness 
and forgiveness for his enemies, whom all their 
wrong, and wrath, and raging, could never rouse into 
revenge, or even just wrath, are silent now. That 
voice will never plead for you, oh South, again; that 
pulseless hand never more write words of conciliation 
and clemency to persuade you back to justice, and 
peace, and happiness. 

And your future lies harder and heavier before you 
this day—and if the North has reason to mourn in 
sackcloth and ashes, a thousand fold more have you, 


» because Abraham Lincoln is dead. One thing is 


“‘certain—and the thought comes like bursting sup- 


light theough all the gloom of this grief, the death of a 
\ good man never helps forward evil in this world. 


Do not all the ages stand up in witness of this 


the first stress of pain and horror, in the first darkness ¢ sublime truth. From Abel to Abraham Lincoln the 


of the shadow which has fallen upon the nation. > 


death of the righteous has always made the good 


Abraham Lincoln is murdered! The kindly, generous ¢ cause stronger! 


soul, whose greatest fault was perhaps his too large ‘ 
VOL. XxV.—29 


“Shoot him! Hang him! Burn him!” has always 


—— 
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been the cry of raging evil against the prophets and’ 
preachers, against all witnesses for freedom and 
truth; and lo! their deaths have sprung up and 
brought forth fruit an hundred fold! 

It is strange that bad men have not yet learned 
this, when for nearly two thousand years has stood 
forth that one Death that brought “life and light into 
the world.” In this one grand truth let us find anchor- 
n@e in our sorrow. 

The work of Abraham Lincoln cannot die. His‘ 
name shall grow dearer, his fame brighter, as years 
eather over them, and the Nation for whose sake he 
gave up his life shall bring to it, from ages to come, 
and generations unborn, her thank offerings of honor 
and undying praise! v.F.?. 


SOUTHERN PRISONS. 

I think we ought all to take shame to ourselves, 
simost, that we have eaten and drunken, that we 
hage lain down and risen up, and gone about our busi- 
ness and our pleasure, while our soldiers—the heroes 
ind patriots whose breasts have made a living wall of 
defence betwixt us and our foes, were starving to 
death in the prisons of the South. 

For a long time I thought what you probably did, 
reader, that the stories could not be true—that they 
must be exaggerated, that it was not in the heart of a 
man to treat his brother as we were told that Southern 
soldiers treated Northern ones. Fiends might do) 
these things; but men were not devils, and anything 
that fell below these could not practice the syste- 
matic, sickening barbarities which we read and heard 
that our own countrymen perpetrated on each other. 
But at last the evidence accumulated from sources 
that rendered the facts indisputable as the sun at 


noonday, and we knew that men—our own country- 
men, in our own land, in this nineteenth century, were 
being absolutely frozen, tortured, starved to death! 
While I write this, it still seems incredible, but the 
awful horrors of Libby Prison, of Andersonville, of 


Salisbury, are Facts! One seized at any shadow of 
apologies for such cruelties; and when we heard 
that the South fed her prisoners as well as she did 
her armies, we hoped that this might in some degree, 
extenuate their treatment of our men. But Sherman's 
path through the fruitful fields of Georgia and the ° 
Carolinas, has settled all doubts on that head; neither 
before God or men has the South the faintest shadow 
of an excuse for dooming her prisoners of war to a 
stow death of freezing, starvation, cruelty. Read of , 
them unclothed, aunfed, haggard, staggering in dirt, ‘ 
in distress, reduced to idiocy, and longing for death. 
Oh, brothers, whose sufferings have wrought our 
deliverance, and made our country the proud, free 
nation she is this day, my heart grows sick remem- 
bering how you suffered and died, and thinking of the 
low dark graves where you lie to-day, buried as good ) 
men would scorn to bury dogs and horses, with ¢ 
brutal jest, and sneer, and exultation. Who shall tell ¢ 
the story of your sorrows—who shall sing the song of‘ 
your silent heroisms! We, your debtors can never > 
do it. You bought for us the victory, and the peace | 
which we enjoy to-day, and to you, under God, be the 
honor and the glory! We all know that magnanimity 
and generosity become conquerors—that courtesy 
and clemency are the part of victors towards the van- 
quished, and that the first duty of a Christian nation 
is © set an example of forbearance and forgiveness. 
But because of this shal] we open the doors of our 
prisons? Shall we smile upon and take to our confi- 
dence highwaymen and murderers? Shall the men ‘ 


, 
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who rattled into Lawrence with the early dawn and 
slayed her helpless fathers, and sons, and brothers— 
shall the men who could see day by day the famish 
ing eyes, the pinched faces, the skeleton forms of our 
starving men—shall they go unrebuked and un 
punished? 

At least let the names of those who had charge of 
these prisons, and who committed these appalling 
cruelties, be given to the world, and to the undying 
infamy which they deserve! Why, the names of 
Benedict Arnold and Aaron Burr grow luminous be 
side them. 

I have heard Northern people say that Jefferson 
Davis was not “at the core a bad-hearted man.” Did 
he know that in his own dominions stood, with their 
burdens of sin and suffering, these prison walls of 
agony crying unto God? Was it by his consent and 
authority that these things were? 

I have known Northern men and women to prais« 
General Robert FE. Lee for a “courteous and kind 
hearted gentleman.” Did he ever, by word of his 
mouth or stroke of his pen, oppose or alleviate the 
sufferings that for all these years have been going on 
under his eyes? Where were the wives of these men 
that they did not with tears and supplications give 
their husbands no rest until they prevailed upon them 
to relieve the awful miseries that were going on by 


: day and by night among their prisoners of war?” 


Is it not woman's place and duty to be pitiful and 
sympathetic when man full of vengeance and 
cruelty? Take the crowd of criminals that 
were ever herded together beneath one prison rool, 
and tell to a woman throughout the whole North th: 
half of such a story of horror as we have been told of 
husbands, and sons, and brothers, and if that woman 
would not risk her own life to carry food, clothing, 
medicines, to those men, she would be unworthy her 
name or her sex. 

Dear reader, for the ignorant, misguided, deluded 
South, I think we ought to have little but sympathy 
and pity. Let us win them, by kindness and forbear 
ance, back to a new and better allegiance and love t 
the Union. The thing that stood betwixt ns, that 
awful power of darkness, even Slavery has passed 
away forever, and our future, our prosperity, our 


is 


vilest 


’ honor, is theirs also 


But does not a voiee come up to us from the crowd 
of Southern graves where lie our heroic dead, crying. 
not for that “which is mine, saith the 
Lord,” but demanding at least for truth and justice's 
sake that the names of the men who commanded and 
allowed, and those who executed these demonine 
atrocities, shall be given to miversal execration and 
infamy? And if they be men of culture and position, 
the greater be the horror which their work shal! 
bring down on their own heads; and whether in high 
places or low, wherever and whatsoever they are, they 
deserve the wrath and execration of every hone=( 
soul throughout the earth. v.¥. 7. 


OUR DUTY TO OUR COUNTRY. 
“To do good to the evil, is to do evil to the good 


vengeance 


’So said one of the wisest and best of men, meaning, 


by “good to the evil,” that external help, countenance, 
and immunity from punishment which, without 
changing the internal quality of bad men, give them 
power to do evil. Vengeance is one thing, justice 
another. To punish the evil from a feeling of hate 
or revenge, is wrong; but to punish for the sake of 
security to the good, is only what the Lord does. 
Hell is ordained by God, that the wicked may be 
separated from the good, and kept in bendage—eter 
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nally restrained, and punished if they attempt even to 
harm each other, And if we as a nation are wise and 
truly humane, we wil! see to it that, in some form, every 
man who has lifted a traitorous hand against his 
country, and so far made himself responsible for the 
horrors through which we have passed, be made to feel 
the penalty of bis crime. As for the leaders and in- 
~tigators of rebellion, every one of them should be 
tried under the laws he has violated, and on conviction 
suffer whatever punishment the laws decree. Any- 
thing less than this will be a concession to wrong; 
anything less will be but an jnyitation to commit 
treason again on fitting opportunity. 

f you hesitate, reader—if your heart faints, in view 
of just retribution, take in your hand the photograph 
of some starved prisoner. We see you shudder—the 
blood leaves your face; but do not turn your eyes 
away. If it is so terrible to look upon, what, oh! what 
was the awful reality? Thirty thousand of such poor 
sufferers, systematically murdered by slow tortures, 
at the bare thought of which our souls sicken, lie in 
Southern graves! And shall Robert E. Lee, Jefferson 
Davis, Ewell, Breckenridge, Stevens, Governor Brown 
and hundreds of others in civil and military positions 
that we could name, who deliberately planned or per 
mitted this devilish thing to be done, go free of all 
consequences? Our soul swelled with indignation 
when we read of United States officers showing smiling 
courtesies to General Lee in Richmond, even with 
“ Libby” and “ Castle Thunder” frowning their stern re- 
bukes upon them. Above all men, this man is respon- 
sible for the cruelties to our prisoners in Richmond 
A military commander, his word would have changed 
savagery to humanity in a day—but he did not give 
that word! High-minded! honorable! what a mock 
ery ofterms! When his military parole expires;if he 
be still in the country, let him be arrested and tried 
for treason; and so with the rest. 

The assassination of our President was doubtless 
permitted in order to show us the malignant spirit 
with which we have to deal. The destruction of 
armed rebellion does not destroy the spirit of rebel 
lion, Thafexists still, and it will hurt the loyal and 
harm the nation at every opportunity. It will take 
mivantage of clemency to attain greater freedom to 
work its will. It will seek place and power for its own 
ends, which are evil and traitorous. The leopard can- 
not change his spots, nor the Ethiopian his skin 
The rampant traitor of yesterday cannot become the 
loyal citizen of to-day. Let us ponder these things 
well. Let every true American citizen deliberate with 
himself, and then speak and act for himself, as right 
reason may determine. 

Let us have no vindictive punishments, but 
just penalties. Above all, and for safety, let every 
intelligent man at the South who has been actively 
engaged in rebellion, whether in a civil or military 
position, be divested of the rights of citizenship—for 
ever disqualified from voting or holding office. In the 
reorganization of state governments let none partici- 
pate but true and loyal men. If, under any impulse 
of mistaken clemency, we do less than this, we shall 
be guilty of a blind folly that, sooner or later, will 
eurse us with evil consequences, 






HAMILTON, THE ARTIST. 

We enjoyed arare treat the other day in a visit to 
the studio of the celebrated marine painter, Hamilton. 
All of us remember with delight the little gems con- 
tributed by this artist to the fair last spring. The 
moonlight on the water, and the glowing seaside 
svinset, with its blue and gold in sea and sky. 


For the past two years he has been engaged upon 
studies of Niagara, Sketching the wonderful cataract 
from all points of observation, he has reproduced the 
torrent on canvas in all its moods; its dark green 
mass of tambling waters, its airy spray, its fairy rain- 
bow, rising from a bed of fleecy mist, with a foree and 
beauty which can hardly be surpassed. 

There are views far and near, representations of the 
falls above and below, and a vivid sketch of the 
angry, rushing, whirlpool rapids. which are being 
developed upon the canvas with rare fidelity and 
grandeur. These will be choice gems for the gallery 
of the connoisseur, and will add new fame to the 
already widely celebrated name of Hamilton. 

M. &. B. 


Desecration of the Old State House. 

We publish in this number of the Home Magazine 
an article from the pen of a New England lady, in 
which she takes oceasion to express herself in a very 
decided manner touching the present condition of 
the old State House in Philadelphia, and the vile way 
in which it is used by our citizens. We are forced to 
accept her strictures as trne. The neglected appear- 
ance of this time-honored building, hallowed in the 
memory of every American citizen by the most sacred 
associations, is discreditable to Philadelphia; and it 
is a disgrace to her authorities that, for a paltry rent, 
the very vestibule to this Temple of Liberty is dese- 
crated by an eating-stand, where coffee and sausages, 
muffins and pies, cheesecakes and apples are sold to 
the passing crowd. The fames of a cook shop load 
the air and float away up into the steeple. 

It is a thing to be wondered at, how Philade!phians 
can, year after year, tolerate this shameful neglect 
and improper use of a building which they hold in 
patriotic trust for the nation. Everything about it is 
common and mean. It is not even kept in decent 
repair. The Chestnut street front entrance and win 
dows would shame a liberal gentleman's barns and 
outbuildings. At the cry of “shame!” let this shock- 
ing desecration cease. 


HANDSOME ENGRAVINGS. 

Two beautiful match-pictures have recently come 
under our notice, published by Bradley & Co., of this 
city. They are entitled, “Now I lay me down to 
Sleep,” and “ The First Lesson.” A child figure is, of 
course, the distinguishing feature of each engraving; 
in the former, kneeling to say its evening prayer; in 
the latter, poring over a primer, evidently deeply 
absorbed in the mysteries of A, B,C. Which is the 
more truthful and beautiful, we have vainly endeay- 
ored to decide. In the prayer, the innocence of 
childhood, 


“Lisping th’ eternal name of God 
From Purity’s own cherub mouth,” 


is most exquisitely portrayed. The bended knee 
and clasped hands re-speak its devotion, while the 
beautiful upturned face is radiant with simpie love 
and trusting faith. “Now 1 lay me”—there is many a 
heart beats with sudden pulses at the repetition of 
that simple little petition for safe keeping, learned 
first at the mother’s knee. Many a one whose affec- 
tions are seared and grown cold from contact with the 
busy world and its vexing cares, feels a strange thrill 
as the memory of the olden time and the sainted one 
who guided the infant steps is brought to mind by 
this sweet little picture. 
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